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The Common Loon 
By ROBERT J. SIM, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Photographs from life and a drawing by the Author 

HIS paper is the result of two summers’ field-work, and because a detail 

apparently trivial sometimes points the way toward things of larger 

significance, no item shall be omitted. In June of 1922, Mrs. Sim and 
[ went into the woods of Maine, hoping there to learn some of the secrets which 
have, for us, shrouded the home life of the Great Northern Diver. My six 
weeks’ study in the Adirondacks during the summer of 1920 had left much to 
be learned. For the sake of proper sequence in life-history, the observations 
made in Maine should be recorded first. 

An irregular body of water 8 miles long and 4 miles wide, set among the 
wooded hills not far inland from the Atlantic Coast—such is Lake Meddy- 
bemps, in Washington County, Maine. No one has told how many coves, 
bays, and capes form the shore-line, but there are said to be fifty-two islands. 
Judge, then, of our difficult problem—to find the nest of a pair of Loons. There 
were, I think, three pairs on this lake. 

Late in June we started the search. Following the boulder-bound shores 
and exploring the islands soon revealed the fact that there were hundreds of 
“likely places” from which Gavia immer and his mate might have chosen. 
In the course of much rowing and scrambling, two nests were discovered, each 
on wet ground within a yard or so of the water-line of a small wooded island. 
But these contained only broken eggshells from which, evidently, no birds 
had been hatched. Several more days of strenuous hunting had passed when, 
rowing by an island not yet examined, we flushed a Loon from the shrubby 
shore. A few minutes later phétographs of the nest were being taken, while 
the bird remained a few rods off shore giving the mate-call. The nest was merely 
a damp mass of blackish muck and dead weed-stems at the water’s edge in a 
tiny bay overarched with low bushes. Wild roses and black alder, then in 
bloom, afforded scant shade for the sitting bird part of the time. The island, 
perhaps 2 acres in extent, had a dense growth of spruce and fir weirdly draped 
with usnea. Under these trees grew a supply of American yew and the marginal 
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fringe of deciduous bushes. Sprays of the yew were excellent material for our 
blind—from which subsequent observations and photographs were made. At 
first the blind was built about 10 feet back of the nest, but later it was moved 
3 to 4 feet closer. 

We always entered the blind by way of a trail cut through from our landing- 
place on the opposite side of the island, but very seldom did we succeed in 
getting fixed without alarming the watchful bird on the nest. The ground 
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“LABORIOUSLY WADDLING UP THE LITTLE INCLINE” 


vibrations, the noise of setting the camera shutter, or, perhaps, even the sound 
of heavy breathing caused by our crawling the final 50 feet—at any rate, some- 
thing nearly always caused the sitting Loon to lunge into the water and go 
flopping out into the open. Then followed an anxious wait of fifteen minutes 
or an hour. Silently the old bird swam back into our cove. Once or twice she 
patrolled back and forth a few yards out from the tiny bay where the nest was, 
then she pushed in between protruding boulders, came directly to the nest, 
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and, raising herself to a semi-erect attitude, laboriously waddled up the little 
incline. The watchers, scarcely daring to move or breathe, saw the unvarying 
routine of the mother Loon, arranging and settling down upon her two eggs. 
Never once did we see her stretch her neck up to look about while standing. 
Always her mind was intent upon the eggs, and the neck was arched and bent 
downward as shown in the illustration. While the bird was climbing up the 
sloping side of the nest—a walking distance of less that 2 feet for her—she 
never was seen to use her wings to assist in balancing: they were, as in the 
swimming position, neatly covered by the feathers of the side. 

To arrange the eggs properly, the Loon stands nearly upright on one side 
of the nest. The wings are disengaged from the side feathers and droop, with 
wrists held well out from the body. Then the bird reaches out, with bill open 
and head turned sidewise, and rolls one egg away back between her feet, rest- 
ing the while upon her toes, tarsi, heels, tail, and wing-tips. Now the second 
egg is rolled towards the bird till it lies parallel with the first and about 2 
inches from it. (If the reader will try to roll an egg over a rough surface by 
poking it along with the point of a pair of shears, he will soon find that if the 
shears are held open an inch or so, and the two points used in contact with the 
egg, he can guide its course much more effectively. We never saw the Loon 
with bill closed trying to arrange her eggs.) Now, our bird usually dropped to 
rest for a moment, lying in a horizontal position across the eggs. Soon she 
rises, turns a fourth of the way around, and drops down again so that she lies 
facing the water and with the eggs fairly well astern, in line with her body. 
I am inclined to think that each egg has a foot over it, for on one occasion Mrs. 
Sim saw the bird—just before settling—wrap one large membraned foot over 
an egg as though intending to shove it along a little. (All I could ever see was 
a much-reduced image on the ground glass of the Graflex.) There seems to be 
no bare spot on the underneath of a Loon. May it not be that the bird’s blood 
flowing through the tiny vessels of the interdigital membranes furnishes some 
of the warmth for incubation? 

From our notes: “While sitting on her eggs the old bird never shows signs 
of napping. She sits facing outward, always with head up and turning from 
side to side, keeping a sharp watch in all directions. At the slightest alarm she 
pushes off—without rising. About two kicks put her into the water.” 

To anyone who is familiar with mounted birds only, it would be impossible 
adequately to describe the beauty and unusualness of what we saw from our 
blind. There, only 8 to 10 feet from us, was one of the wariest and most beauti- 
ully marked of our great water-fowl. The sunlight flashed in a keen, bright 
red eye and gleamed on the satiny green plumage of the neck. Raised white 

nes and perfectly arranged white spots furnished snappy accents on the black 
of the bird. All this beneath a bower of wild roses and against a background 
«! reflected blue. From the depths of the spruces over us came the incomparable 
song of an Olive-back and the sibilant notes of a Parula. Sometimes a dainty 
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Water-Thrush came within arm’s length to peer through the peep-holes of our 
blind, or a brood of half-grown Black Ducks scuttled across the field of vision. 
Gold-banded bumblebees—rather too close for our peace of mind—kicked 
loose the rose petals which came drifting down over Loon, camera, and observer. 
The only seriously disturbing element was the possibility of a sudden wind to 
bother us in that 3-mile pull back to camp. 

Sometimes, when frightened from the nest, the Loon seemed unusually 
suspicious about returning to it. Then, Mrs. Sim would go back to the boat, 
push off, and row away among the neighboring islands and coves. This seemed 
reassuring, and the bird would come back to the nest right soon. Always when 
frightened away she uttered that mellow, long-drawn Ah-loo’-a-la._ This cry 
soon won the name of mate-call, for directly after it was heard the other Loon 
would come flying from away up the lake to join his mate in the offing. 

Visits to the nest island had to conform to the weather conditions and various 
things. By the time we had taken about twenty photographs, our schedule 
indicated a trip for sea-birds along the coast; so the studies at Meddybemps 
came to a close. 

I skip back two years to a six-weeks’ camp on Cranberry Lake in the western 
edge of the Adirondacks. This lake, too, is decidedly amoeboid in outline, but 
with the difference that the outreaching pseudopodia—the bays and “flows” — 
are choked with tangles of old logs, uprooted stumps, and standing stubs. 

It was too late for occupied nests that year, and the downy young Loons, 
seen by others only a few days before my arrival, had disappeared from the 
open waters of the lake. I found the adult birds plentiful and vociferous. 
But what had become of the young? No one knew. 

One evening after a long day’s work on insects, a short stroll through the 
underbrush near camp brought me to the edge of a well-protected and very 
snaggy cove. Indian Mountain loomed in the distance; against this, the darks 
of great hemlocks on that almost-island called the Pig’s Ear. Directly before 
me lay the quiet cove with its deep marginal barrier of old logs and stubs. 
And then, out in the central patch of open water, two young Loons were bobbing 
over tiny waves. After that discovery, every Sunday and many evenings were 
spent in various hiding-places about the Pig’s Ear. My Loon family, more 
or less complete, was always present. The young grew rapidly day by day, 
and the opportunities for observation were satisfactory in every respect. 

This, too, was a picturesque spot. The older floating logs were, above water- 
line, bearded with moss and brightly suffused with red—the leaves of two 
Drosera species and a small Hypericum. The red of these repeated exactly 
the color of the Loon’s eyes. This fact, vividly remembered, is mentioned for 
artistic effect rather than for its biological significance! 

The two downy, brownish youngsters, nearly half-grown, apparently never 
ventured outside their cove nursery. They alternately dived for food and dozed 
on the surface, revolving in smallish circles and sometimes drifting with the 
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breeze till awakened by being bumped against a snag or by the coming of one 
or both old birds. Sometimes one of the parents swam boldly in through the 
channel, carrying a small fish in its bill. At other times arrival was effected 
by the submarine method—the big bird appearing, sudden as a ghost, in the 
middle of the open space. Often all three or four birds spent some time diving 
for food among the snags. A vegetable diet was not spurned. According to the 
entry of July 5, “The two young birds dabbled around pulling up a species of 
submerged water plant (Utricularia?) and gulping down shreds of it. The old 
bird repeatedly dived for food, and, for a while, brought up fishes 3 to 4 inches 
long; then for a time gathered the water plant, making short dives and coming 
up with long strings of it.’”’ At such times the young birds crowded up close 
to snatch the food from their parent’s bill. Occasionally one of them gave a 
high little whining call. With an 8-power glass I had no difficulty in making 
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observations, for at times the Loons were not more that 4o feet from the large 
rock behind which I was hidden. 

When I came in a rowboat, entering through the channel past the Pig’s 
Ear, one of the old Loons usually swam out to meet me. Then the well-known 
laughing cry was heard at close quarters and its rich pleasing quality appreci- 
ated. This note, like O-ha-ha-ha-ho! seems to be usually an alarm-cry, and is 
the one most frequently heard when a boat passes near the birds. One night, 
while some of the canoes were returning to camp, two Loons gave this tremu- 
lous call seventy times. The voice of one was considerably higher than that of 
the other. A company of six to eight excited birds can make an amazing clamor. 
Often this same cry is uttered while the bird is flying high overhead on his 
way from one part of the lake to another. During its utterance the bill is 
well open and the lower mandible vibrates with each syllable. When great 
anxiety is felt, the mate-call, previously described, is reduced to a single long 
wail—a sort of moan—given with the bill closed. All three of the notes thus 
far mentioned are very beautiful when heard close at hand: none is at all 
shrill, rasping, or guttural, but all have remarkable carrying quality. What 
seems to be the most ambitious vocal effort of the Loon—its love-song, per- 
haps—is, to human ears, entirely grotesque. We called it the ‘silly song.’ The 
general form of the song is represented by these syllables, Oh-a-lee’! Cle’o-pe"-a- 
rit’, cle’o-pe"-a-rit’, cle'o-per-wer-wer! The head is thrust far forward, with bill 
open wide for the first part; for the rest, the head is in the same position 
but the bill is nearly closed. The Oh begins quite low and rises, long drawn 
out. The rest of the song begins with some snap, but dies away an inarticu- 
late murmur. On a quiet evening this peculiar sound comes echoing across 
the water for the distance of a mile or more, and of all the bird-notes known 
to me it seems the most nearly insane. 

I think that my pair of Loons had nested on a tiny island—a single bulge 
of rock—just off the inlet to the cove described above. This islet supports 
a single small pine, a fringe of leatherleaf (Chamedaphne) and a mat of 
whitish lichens (Cladonia rangiferina and C. alpestris). An old nest was found 
among the shrubs of leatherleaf just above the storm-wave level. I believe 
that, soon after hatching, every young Loon on the lake is conducted by the 
old birds to some weedy or snaggy cove or fiow. This would account for the 
disappearance of the young birds during the summer. In such places they 
would be well concealed, away from the reach of storms, and located in waters 
offering the greatest variety of easily found foods. 

Not infrequently one of the big Loons took a nap with the little ones. When 
preparing for sleep, either young or old bird rolls over on one side till the white 
belly shows above water, waves the exposed foot in the air and finally, with 
a quick flip, tucks it away under the side feathers and wing. This leaves one 
foot in the water, and, by giving an occasional kick, the bird usually keeps 
from drifting with wind or current. Meanwhile, the head is twisted around 
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THE BILL IS ALWAYS PARTLY OPENED WHEN USED TO ARRANGE THE EGGS 


and the bill tucked in between the scapulars and back-feathers. I never saw 
any of these birds rest on land, rock, or log. 

While swimming or just resting, the Loon usually lies fairly deep in the 
water. The tail is submerged and the heel shows slightly if at all. But oc- 
casionally the bird floats high, with tail up, part of the whitish crissum show- 
ing and a portion of the tarsus visible. One thing not often seen in drawings 
is the characteristic little crest or bulge of feathers on the forehead. 

The feeding habits are especially interesting. Food was sought any hour 
of the day, out in deep, open water, along the margins of islands, or in small 
bays and flows. Frequently the birds hunted singly or in pairs, but sometimes 
eight to ten were seen working, apparently with mutual understanding and 
concerted effort. One, a little apart from the rest, would run some distance 
over the water, beating it with his wings and making a great commotion. His 
companions, meanwhile, thrust their heads into the water, seemingly to watch 
for any prey that might have been startled from cover in the depths below. 
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Then the diving would begin. This whole performance of excellent team-work 
might be repeated several times, but presumably the catch is disposed of 
under water, for at no time did I see a bird bring anything to the surface, 
excepting, of course, when the young were being cared for. Sometimes I watched 
my Pig’s Ear Loons hunting together. Always, one bird watched with eyes 
submerged while the other stirred up a rumpus on the surface. Let no one 
tell me that a Loon is lacking in resourcefulness! 

The ordinary traveling flight of this big diver is too well known to require 
special mention, but several times I witnessed a peculiar aérial stunt indulged 
in by a pair. Flying close, side by side, each set his wings in a broad V above 
his back and sailed round a large curve—about a hundred feet across. The 
outside bird, likely the male, always assumed a stiff attitude, with his bill 
pointing slightly upward and slightly towards his mate. This position, held, 
of course, for only a few seconds, caused the bird’s throat to round out, giving 
his head the appearance of being upside down. 

Last summer Mrs. Sim and I went into the Maine woods confident of 
great success. We came out with the conviction that Gavia immer still holds 
the controlling interest in the mysteries of Loon life. 


To a Caged Mockingbird 


I heard asad voice warbling litanies; 
I traced its silvery sound, 

And there, within an old and battered cage, 
A lonely bird I found. 


A slender grayish form with white-barred wings, 
Whose kindred can be heard 

Far in the Southland on a dreaming night. 
A richly cadenced bird! 


He hung just out a window on a street, 
In city’s grime and dust, 

Wholly dependent on a careless hand 
For water and a crust. 


I wonder. Can there be a longing, there 
Within that feathered breast, 

For happy days of freedom and of flight; 
Perhaps a hidden nest? 


Poor bird! What fate decreed that you should live 
Behind those dingy bars; 
When you were born for fields and orange groves 
Beneath the ageless stars. —CLARA JAEGER BILLINGS 


Stories from Birdcraft Sanctuary 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


IV. DUCKS AND DRAKES 


With photographs by Wilbur F. Smith 


HE roth of February, 1923. A morning of intense, still cold. A half- 

hour after sunrise the mercury was crawling slowly up from zero. The 

birds that roosted nightly in the hillside pines began to come out in 
search of food. The Purple Finches to the number of thirty, a third being the 
warm-hued males, scattered wherever they saw a supply of sunflower seeds, 
the bait that keeps them at Birdcraft all winter. A group of the most pug- 
nacious held a point of vantage on a high-set tray. Half a dozen White-winged 
Crossbills followed the Finches, managing the large, sweet sunflower seeds 
with the same tweak of their bills as they use in scaling cones. 

Juncos and Tree Sparrows, roosting in the vines about and under the 
eaves of the bungalow, came to the more intimate window-shelf where chick- 
feed better suited these smaller bills. An occasional Jay shrilled its call and 
some Crows answered, but the crunching of the dry snow underfoot, as the 
warden made his morning rounds, was the most insistent sound. His first 
call on his patrol is to visit the Wood Ducks, see that their water-hole is open, 
and that the ground feeding-place for all wild-fowl is well supplied—whole 
corn, cracked corn, and scratch-feed being a ration that serves Wood Duck, 
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wild Mallards, Pheasants, and Quail alike. A warm spring hole that never 
freezes over, set back a way from the pond, quenches the thirst of all the win- 
ter birds, great and small, and tempts very early bathers. 

It is about the wild Mallards and of their first coming and going—that is 
the peg upon which this story hangs. 

It was in January, three years ago, that these Mallards were first seen 
flying above the frozen pond with the clipper-like dash of really wild Ducks, 
knowing by instinct that, while larger ponds and water-courses were frozen, 
here was a little spot of open water. 

There were four in the party, three ducks and a drake. Every night before 
sundown they came in, but went away in the morning. As spring advanced 
their tactics changed, and we felt sure that the ducks were nesting, though we 
could not locate the nests themselves. The drake came and went, but the ducks 
stayed alone. In late April, empty shells at different places in the brush told 
that the young had hatched. One duck surrounded by a small fleet of ducklings 
was seen on the pond, but they vanished at the faintest attempt to approach 
them and soon not a trace of old or young could be found. 

In the autumn of 1920, well before leaf-fall, either the same quartet or 
one of like habit returned each night to the pond, leaving again after sunrise. 

The second season, 1921, the warden determined to watch the three ducks 
more closely. Again broken shells, the last week in April, determined the num- 
ber of ducklings hatched, this being one, seven, and nine respectively. 

The single duckling was never seen; the other two broods at once took to 
the pond and quickly learned the art of hiding. By great patience the 
warden found that at the snapping of a twig even, the broods would sepa- 
rate, some going under the overhanging bank and others diving among the 
young water-lily leaves, there nesting with outstretched necks among them, 
looking much like the plants when in bud. 

When less than a week old, the mother and the second brood of seven 
disappeared. Why, the warden could not guess, for food then was in plenty, 
the natural pond supply being supplemented by grain. Two days later the 
last brood was suddenly missing. An hour later a boy came running in to tell 
the warden that a duck with a brood of young had come across a field from the 
direction of the Sanctuary and was going up the railroad track, headed east! 
The warden quickly followed the trail. 

Two years before this time, the owner of a poultry farm, less than a mile 
iway, obtained a setting of wild Mallard eggs which were hatched by a do- 
mestic duck. After various vicissitudes three ducks and a drake survived. In 
the middle of the winter the group disappeared at intervals but always re- 
urned. In April, however, they left apparently for good and all. In early 
May, to the astonishment of the poultry keeper, one morning he found one of 

is lost ducks and her brood feeding quietly with the barnyard ducks, as if 
she had never left the place. A few days later the second duck appeared at 
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midday, followed shortly by our warden. Then the two men compared notes 
and drew conclusions, but there were several queries to which we have no 
answer. 

At maturity and the approach of the breeding season, was it the call to 
the wild and its seclusion that sent the Mallards out from the duck-yard? 

In the yard they had been perfectly tame, but in the fenced and really wild 
Sanctuary they at once became wild birds again. Having nested, did the homing 
instinct hold sway so that the ducks led their broods back to where they them- 
selves had been hatched and at once became fearless barnyard ducks again? Can 
anyone explain this sudden and complete transition? 

Last year (1922) more Mallards came, there sometimes being eight to ten 
on the pond. Each nightfall they came circling down with much calling and 
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fussing. Several broods were raised and one large setting of eggs, here pic- 
tured, was stolen just prior to hatching and so lost, but there was no repetition 
of the return to the barnyard. All the ducks remained truly wild, and it was 
necessary for me to sit close and watch well in order to get even a glimpse of 
them swimming and feeding. The warden, however, never alarmed the adults 
when he brought food, so that he could throw the corn in the pond and watch 
them bob for it to his heart’s content. Before late fall as many as eighteen 
Mallards were counted and many migrant Black Ducks came to the warm 
spring at evening. 
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In early summer (1922) the State Game Farm gave Birdcraft Sanctuary a 
pair of adult Wood Ducks that were pinioned and a pair of young of the year. 
We then enclosed a part of one of the little islands and a good bit of water with 
5-foot poultry wire and waited results. Hollow trees were provided so 
that the old birds might become used to them before the nesting-time of 1923, 
and a small two-story house for winter quarters was set in a protected spot. 

In a very short time the Wood Ducks were receiving visitors, and why not? 
The submerged food-table was fine and so was the swimming. Every prospect 
was pleasing and—there was no disturbing mankind! When autumn advanced 
as many as nine Wood Duck visitors were counted, mingling happily with the 
Mallards, and this on a small pond set in a plot of only 1o acres, next door to 
the high school, and within a slow five-minutes’ walk from the center of a 
large country town. 

Birdcraft Sanctuary also had a very unusual Duck guest last July, though 
it did not come of its own free will. This was an Old Squaw. Injured wings 
had kept it from either ‘towering’ with its fellows or going with them to the 
breeding-grounds as far north as Greenland. A fisherman who had found it 
floating about half starved, tried to keep it in a cage from which it was rescued 
by our county game warden. 

It was a moot question as to whether a sea duck would live in a small fresh- 
water pond, but it was its only chance as it was too lame in the wings to care 
for itself in the open. For a few days it paddled about and dived somewhat 
disconsolately in the mud, but did not touch the grain eaten by the Mallards 
and Wood Ducks. 

The warden dropped whole corn in the water in front of the Old Squaw, 
who was poking about aimlessly—the kernels were soon discovered and the 
food question settled. Gradually Nature mended the injured wings and our 
guest was ready to join the winter flocks of his clan on their return to the still 
waters of the Sound out from Fairfield Beach. 

The pinioned Wood Ducks have kept healthy and seemingly happy, in 
spite of the long, cold winter, chumming with the Pheasants, that, perhaps, 
wishing company, fly into their special preserve. 

The young Wood Ducks, with many visitors, stayed on the pond until 
December 9 (a day later than the accepted winter record for Connecticut), 
and we shall soon be watching for their return. For when they come—Bob- 
white will be telling his name, the Wood Ducks will be probing their special 
muddy spring on the wood edge, and any May evening give us their ‘sky 
dance’ that celebrates the real coming of spring in the game-bird world. 


Spring Visitors to a Pasadena Garden 
By ADA WILSON, Pasadena, Calif. 


HE spring migration of 1922, as seen within the limits of my own small 

garden (go by 202 feet, to be exact), was of unusual interest, both in 

regard to the large number of bird-visitors that have come for a more 
or less brief stay, and also to some few individuals who have never before, to 
my knowledge, set foot within its borders. 

The chief attractions of the place, from the viewpoint of the bird, are fruit 
trees and rose bushes aplenty, some small shrubbery, bird-baths, and a free- 
lunch counter, and protection as far as in us lies, and many a passing traveler 
has availed himself of these privileges. 

The first bird to bring us news of the mysterious spring movement that was 
beginning in the great bird-world was a San Diego Red-winged Blackbird, 
an incongruous sight in a foothill garden, with no swamps or tule-patches within 
several miles. He came with our daily visitors, the Brewer's Blackbirds, one 
gray morning in February, to within a few feet of the porch, gave his call once 
or twice, showed his red epaulettes and was off. 

In February, the Cedar Waxwings begin to make daily visits to the garden. 
While these birds are common all winter in certain localities about us, they are 
seen in our immediate vicinity only in the late winter and spring. 

It seemed as if spring had really come when, one bright morning in early 
March, the proverbial “three Crows”’ flew over, flapping their black wings and 
cawing loudly to each other. 

A few days later, a Western House Wren appeared in the brush-pile, and, 
for several days we caught occasional glimpses of his tiny form bobbing quickly 
about among the bushes. A Pacific Yellow-throat—our first Warbler of the 
season—next made a hurried journey through the garden, and the two Orioles 

Arizona Hooded and Bullock’s—followed, both on the same day. 

The last day of March brought two Lutescent Warblers. From now on, 
life became exciting. It was a common occurrence to be awakened in the gray 
dawn by an unfamiliar bird-call, and occasionally to hear a new song added 
to the familiar morning chorus of Mockingbirds, Linnets, and Song Sparrows. 
It was a time of year when each new day brings with it that fever of expectation 
which every true bird-lover must feel, not knowing what new denizen of the 
air may “swim into his ken.”’ Almost every day, from now on, my notes have 
something of interest to record. Sometimes it was a few Buzzards sailing over- 
head in the great blue, and again it was a flock of Bush-tits flitting from tree 
to tree, a Mourning Dove cooing plaintively on the wire, or a pair of Valley 
Quail feeding in the garden. 

Western Gnatcatchers were very numerous, coming singly or in pairs. One 
chilly April day, they were cavorting about the place from early morning till 
dusk, looking wonderfully bright and jaunty in their suits of bluish gray. 
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A Cassin’s Vireo was seen in the garden for the first time in early May, and 
a little later a Least Vireo fed about in the rose bushes. A gorgeous flash of 
color in the orange tree below my window, one morning, resolved itself into a 
Western Tanager. Phainopeplas made us brief visits as they went back and 
forth to my neighbor’s mulberry tree, and our familiar Black-headed Grosbeak 
came back to his old stand on the incinerator by the feeding-ground. 

Late in April, the Russet-backed Thrush came shyly to the garden. This 
time he was silent, unlike last year, when he delighted us again and again with 
his low, hushed song. 

Early one cold bright morning I was awakened by the sound of hurried 
wings passing my window. It was a little company of Cliff Swallows gurgling 
hilariously as they dashed through the air “fon pleasure bent,” if one could 
judge from appearances. They had an eye to business, however, as several 
pairs stopped to investigate the eaves of my neighbor’s cement house, with a 
view to possible nesting-sites. But time was pressing, and they did not tarry 
long. 

Nine different species of Warbler have visited us during the spring, this 
number including an Audubon’s Warbler that came to the garden on April 17, 
in company with other Warblers and, therefore, though one of our winter 
residents, I list him with the migrants, which he undoubtedly was. The other 
species were Calaveras, Orange-crowned, Lutescent, Yellow, Black-throated 
Gray, Macgillivray’s, Pacific Yellow-throat, and Pileolated. The Orange- 
crowned was our gem Warbler of the season. Seen on a misty morning as he 
was feeding on a rose bush, his orange-red crown stood out distinctly. A 
Lutescent, which he closely resembles, was so accommodating as to come along 
just at that time and the two Warblers could be compared, and their slight 
differences as to size and color noted. 

Flycatchers were represented by five species: Ash-throated, an occasional 
Black Phoebe (a resident hereabouts), Western Wood Pewee, Western and 
Traill’s Flycatcher. 

Hummingbirds were not as numerous this spring as usual. In former years, 
the orange-blossoms have graciously opened their waxen petals in time to 
welcome the tiny travelers, and allow them to revel and feast on their sweet- 
ness. But, alas! this spring, the tightly-closed buds, deprived of their usual 
sunshine, refused to open. A Rufous Hummer spent some time, one day, 
investigating, and trying to force the hidden treasure of an orange tree below my 
window, but in vain. Peach blossoms were available, but apparently were not 
as popular as those of the citrus trees. However, we did see the usual number 
of species of Hummingbird, but comparatively few undividuals. The species 
we saw were the Rufous, Costa’s, Black-chinned, our own familiar Anna’s, 
and the Calliope. This latter I name in awed tones, for heretofore, Calliope 
had been a stranger to us. But he was so tiny, and the odd, white streaks on 
his gorget so striking, they could have belonged to no other. 
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The most wonderful day the garden ever experienced in its existence was 
April 29. Beginning at about 8 o’clock in the morning, the trees and bushes 
suddenly became alive with numerous small travelers of the feathered tribe, 
of various size and color. The procession lasted, in greater or less numbers, 
throughout the morning—by afternoon, only a few stragglers remained. It 
was a memorable day to those within the house. Hurried, éxcited visits were 
made from one window to another, and something worth looking at was always 
to be found. Our list for the day showed a record of 22 birds, this number 
including our own faithful adherents, Mockingbirds, Linnets, etc. The list of 
visitors comprised five species of Warbler, the Ash-throated, Western and 
Traill’s Flycatchers, Warbling Vireo, one singing, a Barn Swallow flying over, 
a Western Tanager, a Bullock’s Oriole, and a pair of Lazuli Buntings. The 
Lazuli Buntings stayed about the place for several days to our delight and 
one morning two males regaled my ears with their delightful song. 

Besides the Calliope Hummer and the Orange-crowned Warbler I have 
mentioned, one or two other stragglers of especial interest from the bird-world 
found their way to the garden this spring. One was a Flicker, observed one 
day at the bird-bath, the red band on the back of his neck and his black mous- 
taches proclaiming his identity. Like many another passer-by, his visit was 
all too brief. 

One of our pleasantest experiences was on an April day, when a Black- 
chinned Sparrow was our guest. When first seen, he was sitting on the telephone 
wire, preening himself, evidently after a bath. After this performance, he flew 
to a pear tree and flitted about for some time, giving his simple trill at intervals 
and turning about from side to side, thus affording us ample opportunity to 
see his gray head with its black faces and light bill, and his reddish back and 
wings. We had seen this little wanderer from the desert places, heretofore, 
only in his natural setting of sage-brush and cactus, and his presence in such 
conventional surroundings was altogether a surprise. 

And now, the spring of 1922 is over and gone—the garden has quieted down 
to its normal, everyday state, but we shall always hold in happy memory the 
little travelers that stopped to ‘break bread’ with us as it were, and wish 
them joy and safety in all their future endeavors. 
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Motes from Field and Study 


Song-Bird Week in Manchester, N. H. 


The week of May 21 to 27, 1922, was 
celebrated by the Manchester Bird Club as 
‘Song-Bird Week.’ At this time the mi- 
gration of the song-birds was at its height, 
and the bird-talks given before the Club 
members during the previous winter had 
brought about a very considerable renewed 
interest in the songsters. 

The mayor of the city and the superin- 
tendent of schools entered into the spirit of 
the idea. Mayor Trudel issued a proclama- 
tion pronouncing the week as ‘Song-Bird 
Week,’ which very materially assisted in 
starting the movement. Superintendent 
Taylor wrote a letter which caused added 
enthusiasm among the school children. On 
the Sunday which began the week, several 
of the pastors of the churches made mention 
in their sermons of the song-birds. Thus the 
week became a real week for study of the 
songsters. The members of the Manchester 
Bird Club took hold of the work vigorously 
so that it went forward with much impetus. 

In all grades of the public schools, the 
individual teachers were permitted by the 
principals to take their children on a walk 
to study and observe the habits of the birds 
each afternoon after school hours. This 
proved to be one of the most striking features 
of the work. The teachers took their classes 
out into the surrounding fields about the city 
and instructed them in the ways of song- 
birds, in nest-building, in how to recognize 
“ny special bird and their individual habits. 
‘nis added many names to the roster of the 
Junior membership, while the pupils learned 
much about the birds and were awakened to 
renewed interest in the importance of pro- 
tecting our song-birds. 

The Manchester Bird Club offered prizes 
in the form of bird books to the pupils of the 
public schools. In one instance a prize was 
offered for the display of home-built bird- 
houses, and the pupil submitting the bird- 
house that seemed most practical in every 


way to the judge received a bird book. A 
prize was also offered to the pupil presenting 
the best essay of a thousand words on our 
song-birds. One special part of the program 
for the school children was an afternoon 
meeting at which Arthur Edward Wilson, of 
Boston, imitated the songs and calls of some 
forty-odd birds. Mr. Wilson showed remark- 
able ability in giving these bird-songs, and 
his part of the program appealed to the 
younger element. The pupils greeted him 
with a packed house. 

During the entire week a bird-conservation 
exhibit, supervised by an attendant who was 
on duty from 1 P.M. to 9 P.M. each day, was 
held in one of the spacious rooms of the 
Carpenter Memorial Library. This exhibit 
attracted scores of people who came and saw 
for themselves just what things could be done 
toprotect, shelter and feed the song-birds and 
thus encourage them to come to the city. 
The exhibit was made up of great numbers of 
various kinds of bird-homes, feeding-stations, 
bird-baths, nesting-supply stations, etc. 
These were appropriately placed in colonies, 
that the visitors might get well acquainted 
with just what real bird-homes are. Martin, 
Flicker, Bluebird, Chickadee, Wren, and 
many other types of houses were included in 
the display. This part of the exhibit was 
contributed by several different bird-home 
manufacturers. 

Numbers of song-birds, well mounted, were 
shown, thus giving the visitors an oppor- 
tunity of carefully studying the color, shape, 
size, and variation in the plumage of male 
and female. This proved to be a very attrac- 
tive part of the exhibit. Colored plates of all 
the birds found in this vicinity adorned the 
walls, with a full and detailed description of 
each bird beneath the picture. Many 
bird-books, contributed by one of the local 
book-sellers, were shown. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies furnished a large quantity of bird 
literature in leaflet form, and these were dis- 
tributed gratuitously to all. As the visitors 
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entered the exhibit room they were received 
by the attendants and the various parts of 
the exhibit explained. If desired, orders were 
taken for bird-homes and bird-books. 

In addition to the exhibit in the special 
room at the Carpenter Memorial Library, 
the wide-awake librarian had placed about 
the various rooms in the library pictures of 
birds, and a list of bird-books available. 
This bird-book list was also published in the 
local press. 

On one afternoon, in the middle of the 
week, the members of the Manchester Bird 
Club took a field observation walk, out in 
the country, under the guidance of an experi- 
enced bird-man. This proved to be a very 
notable feature of the week, as great numbers 
of many different species of birds were seen. 
The guide explained the habits of each bird 
and the method of recognizing them near to 
and at a distance. Their nesting habits and 
many other special characteristics were ex- 
plained in detail. 
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The local press gave the week much 
publicity, which helped very materially. In 
addition, the chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee had collected a series of short articles 
on bird-lore, written by several members of 
the Club, and these were published from day 
to day, helping very much to create a senti- 
ment favorable to the work. 

The entire week proved to be a most 
successful one, and the local interest created 
for the protection of our songsters was an 
endorsement of the soundness of the move- 
ment. The Manchester Bird Club hopes to 
make ‘Song-Bird Week’ an annual observ- 
ance in this city. Certainly the results ob- 
tained from the first endeavor warrant its 
being placed on the calendar every year.— 
G. S. Foster, M. D., Manchester, N. H. 


The Northern Phalarope in Michigan 


This picture was taken May 21, 1922, 
about 15 miles west of Detroit. I was looking 


A RED PHALAROPE IN MICHIGAN 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson 
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over a pasture lot, known to be a favorite 
haunt of a pair of Upland Plover, when I 
saw two unfamiliar birds swimming on a 
small pool, hardly more than a large mud- 
puddle. The birds were quite conspicuous 
because of their white breasts, and when I 
came closer I saw the dark red markings on 
the side of the neck and realized that they 
were Phalaropes. When feeding in the grass 
at the margin of the pool, the birds were very 
inconspicuous, in spite of their striking 
appearance at close range. I set up my 
hiding-tent near the water, and two of the 
members of my family, who were with me, 
tried to drive the birds past the tent. This 
method was not at all successful and finally 
the birds flew away from the pool altogether. 
I thought they had escaped me but after 
about twenty minutes they returned and 
began to feed as before. This time I tried 
walking up to the birds with the reflex 
camera in my hands and succeeded several 
times in approaching within 7 to 8 feet. 
When I came close the birds rapidly swam 
away, and most of the pictures were spoiled 
by poor focusing. I thought at first that I 
was dealing with the Wilson’s Phalarope but 
after I had examined a series of skins of the 
two species at the University museum I was 
forced to conclude that the birds were 
Northern Phalaropes, although these birds 
are very uncommon in Michigan.—Dr. 
FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


An Ice-bound Canvasback 


The past winter has been rather barren, 
so far as bird news is concerned, and for this 
reason, perhaps, we attach more importance 
to the following episode in rescue work than 
it deserves: 

February 14, we noticed an open spot in 
the ice on the Detroit River, immediately 
in front of our home. In the water and on the 
edge of the ice were ten to twelve Canvas- 
backs. Six of them eventually came out onto 
the edge of the ice, facing a wind of about 
40 miles an hour, with a temperature of 11 
degrees above zero. Spray was dashing from 
the open water, and we were anxious re- 
garding the safety of the birds. The next 
morning, at daylight, we found that all the 


birds had gone but one, which was on the ice 
in the same position apparently that it had 
been the night before. By laying ladders onto 
the surface of the ice we were enabled to 
dislodge this Duck, which was heavily ce- 
mented to the floe of ice. 

We took the Duck (an adult Canvasback 
in good condition) indoors, and, after a great 
deal of care, were able to dislodge about two 
pounds of ice from its breast, neck, and head 
without injuring the feathers or bird in any 
way. We left the bird in a big boiler of cold 
water for two hours and endeavored to feed 
it, but without success. It showed every sign 
of full vigor and activity as soon as the ice 
was removed. We thoroughly dried it out, 
placed a U. S. Biological Survey band on one 
leg, took the Duck to the edge of the water, 
and released it. It flew in apparent great 
strength, heading due south, down the De- 
troit River, toward Lake Erie —Mrs. WArpD 
B. PERLEY, Ojibway, Ontario, Can. 


Young Sparrow Hawks 


During the past summer (1922), a friend, 
Mr. Ben D. Cable, kept in captivity, on his 
farm in Warren County, Illinois, for a period 
of some thirty days, four young Sparrow 
Hawks, taken at about the time they were 
able to fly. Three were females, and it should 
be recorded that the lone male became, from 
the first, much the most tractable. Meat 
scraps predominated in the food-supply, but 
they were offered various dietetic combina- 
tions which they seemed to eagerly relish and 
upon which they thrived. All exhibited a 
strong inclination for bathing and in this they 
frequently indulged. On one occasion the 
four escaped from their enclosure and were 
at liberty for two days, but, apparently, 
were unable to obtain sufficient food, and all 
were lured to points where recapture was 
possible. The male and one of the others 
made a second and permanent escape, and a 
few days later, on July 26, the remaining two 
females were released, after having been 
photographed. To the leg of one was firmly 
attached a cord, the bird never before having 
experienced a leash, and it was surprising 
how quickly it discovered the cause of de- 
tention and at once set about to untie, with 
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no little skill, the knot, as shown in the 
accompanying picture. Suffice to mention, 
undelayed freedom rewarded its efforts.— 


Haroip M. HoLtanp, Galesburg, Ills. 


The Whisper-Song of a White-Crowned 
Sparrow 


This aristocrat of the Sparrow family, with 
his quiet dignity, courtly manners, and hand- 
some appearance, merely drops in on us 


occasionally during migration. He rarely 
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whisper, must have given his entire reper- 
toire, first, as if humming to himself and then 
each note distinct and carefully placed, al- 
though such a mere thread of sound that 
only by closest attention could one catch it 
all. 

It was truly a thrilling experience, the 
strangeness of the whole performance holding 
one fairly breathless. I have been fortunate 
in hearing this fairy-like whisper song by 
individuals of several different varieties of 
birds, but never one of such complete and 


A YOUNG FEMALE SPARROW HAWK 
Photographed by Harold M. Holland 


condescends to favor his auditors of the 
United States with an exhibition of his full 
musical ability, saving the untested powers 
of his vocal equipment for the delectation of 
his mate in the North woods, where they set 
up housekeeping. 

One cloudy, misty May morning, how- 
ever, when quietly observing the nomad 
band of feathered pilgrims that had gathered 
in the spruce trees and shrubbery of the 
grounds about the old red brick house on the 
hill, a White-crowned Sparrow flitted to the 
top of the picket fence, a few feet from where 
I was standing. He paused a moment, and 
then in a hushed tone, barely more than a 


finished execution.—Marig ELiLis HEGLER, 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 


The Savannah Sparrow 


This species is a summer resident with us 
and our most abundant Sparrow. The birds 
arrive after the middle of April (earliest date 
April 19), nest in June and July, flock up in 
August, and the great majority leave for the 
South before October 1 (latest date October 
14). Of late years, they have been much more 
plentiful than formerly, owing to the rapid 
clearing up of our forests and the large quan- 
tities of the land almost immediately going 
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under cultivation. While a bird of the open 
fields it is well able to take care of itself in 
emergencies. 

May 14, 1921, an unusually heavy fall of 
snow drove them from the open fields. The 
next day we found flocks of them in the tree- 
tops feeding on buds and associating with 
flocks of Purple Finch. They seemed to be as 
contented and as much at home in the tree- 
tops as in the open fields. 

Further south these Sparrows seem to 
chiefly frequent low, damp ground. With us, 
and particularly during the nesting season, 
this is not the case; the great majority are 
found in dry fields, and we have yet to find 
a nest located in a damp location. Many 
nest on our Country Club grounds and in dry 
fields back of town.—M. J. MAGEE, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


A South Dakota Cardinal 


My ‘Bird Note’ for the last week in Feb- 
ruary was—‘‘February 24 was like a bit of 
spring. On that day we had the joy of hearing 
our Cardinal singing a most entrancing song 
—long continued and oft repeated—much 
more intricate and elaborate than any of his 
various whistling songs. He was in the wil- 
lows beyond the hedge, not far from the 
west porch, his beautiful throat swelling with 
the music as he faced the bright sunshine. 
We wondered if he was calling for a mate to 
come and join him here. He has been here 
through all the winter cold and storms since 
November 5. We have discovered that he 
sleeps at night on the clustering woodbine 
branches close up under the wide eaves of 
the west porch. We see him go up to bed 
nearly every night at about sunset.” 

Since February we have had some of the 
worst storms of the season and some 20° 
below zero temperature, but even now I can 
see the gleam of his scarlet vest as he rests 
on the branch of a tree in the garden and 
sings again his entrancing song on this April 
day. 

The sight of his gleaming gorgeousness has 
been an indescribable pleasure to many of 
these dwellers on this northern prairie, who 
never before saw a Cardinal. He hobnobs 
with the Sparrows and greeted the first 


spring Robin with seeming delight. We are 
sincerely hoping that his calls may bring a 
mate here so that he will not have to leave 
us to find one.—CarrIE Morse Norton, 
Faulkton, S. Dak. 


The History of a Black-capped 
Chickadee Family 


In the winter of 1921-22, a pair of Chick- 
adees came to our yard many times each day 
to eat suet and sunflower seeds. Early in 
April, they began to examine two nesting- 
houses which had been put up in the yard, 
some time before. One was a log which had 
been prepared especially for their use; the 
other was a small, round house made of 
black roofing, and designed for Bluebirds. 
They chose the Bluebird house and began 
nest-building April 18. 

Their nest was a thick, deep cup of rabbit 
fur upon a thin foundation of fine dried grass. 
The little builders finished their work in a 
day or two, and then, to my disappointment, 
they seemed to pay no more attention to it. 
I watched closely, but did not see them go 
near the tree upon which their house was 
fastened, though they still came to the yard 
for food as usual; and about 5 0’ clock each 
morning I heard a very sweet Phebe song 
whistled somewhere in the yard. 

I waited until May 3, then decided to 
move the house to a more secluded place, 
thinking that the Grackles, that perched on 
their tree continually, had frightened the 
Chickadees away from the nest. While 
carrying the house to the new location, I 
lifted the hinged roof to take a peep at the 
little nest. To my great surprise, I saw seven 
tiny speckled eggs. Those little scamps had 
fooled me completely! I am still wondering 
when the eggs were placed there. Of course, 
I lost no time in returning the house to its 
place. 

Incubation began either that afternoon or 
the next day. The male bird was very de- 
voted to his mate. He often carried food to 
her while she was sitting. Sometimes she 
would fly with him across the yard to the 
tree where their suet still hung. Then, while 
she sat on a limb not a foot away from the 
suet, he would peck off bits of it and pass 
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them to her. 
14. 

May 23, two Sparrows began disturbing 
the little family, so I placed some 1-inch 
mesh wire fencing around their house, like a 


I think the eggs hatched May 


cage, enlarging one row of holes slightly. The 
little parents waited only for me to step 
down from the ladder, then slipped through 
the wire as if they had always been used to it. 
Both birds 
fed the nestlings and carried away the ex- 


The Sparrows soon went away. 


creta. 

I wished to find out when the feeding be- 
but though 
several mornings, the Chickadees had always 


gan, I rose before 5 o’clock 
risen earlier. Two evenings I watched to see 
when they stopped work, and saw the mother 
go into the house for the night at about 
8.10 P.M. 

Once or twice each day I saw the parent 
At other 


times they carried small insects and worms. 


birds carry suet to the nestlings. 


May 29, a strange Chickadee came to their 
tree, singing phebe. Both parents promptly 
drove it away. A little Wren was driven away 
the next day. Other birds seemed to be 
unnoticed. 

One morning, when the sun shone into the 
entrance to their house, I saw a baby Chick- 
adee waving its wings as if taking a physical 
June 3, A.M., I 
was fortunate enough to see seven baby 


culture exercise. about 9 


Chickadees fly from the house. They flew 
well, almost from the first. It was not more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes from the time 
After the 
last one had flown to the next tree, one of the 


back, looked the 
house, started to fly away, then turned and 


the first came out, till the last left. 


parent birds came into 
went inside, as if to see that no child was 
left. 


the yard. Then, how we missed the friendly 


Before noon the whole family had leit 


little workers whose ‘tinkling silvery’ notes 
had cheered us continually for nearly seven 
months! 

We saw no more of them till June 12, when 
all nine came back to spend the night in 
some trees nearby. The young birds were 
exact copies of the parents, except that their 
tails were shorter. 

July 13, the adult birds came alone to their 
old nesting-tree, and the male bird whistled 
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his mating-song. A little Wren had a family 
in a box, away on an outer branch of the tree. 
She scolded so vehemently and made such a 
that the Chickadees seemed 
afraid to go to their old home. They stayed 
around a few minutes and then went away. 
We have never seen them since. 

Two Chickadees came here late in the fall, 
but we could plainly see by their actions that 
they were strangers.—Etra M. Morse, 
Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


commotion 


Bohemian Waxwings in Northern 
New York 


We noticed in the last issue of Birp-Lore 
a report of Bohemian Waxwings in Glenfield, 
Lewis County, N. Y. Denmark is in the 
same county, about 16 miles farther north, 
along the range of hills overlooking Black 
River Valley. On April 18, 1923, we identi 
fied a flock of about forty Bohemian Wax 
wings feeding in an old orchard. There were 
many apples left on the ground that had 
Where the 
birds 


been covered by the deep snow. 
had melted the 
feeding. They did not seem afraid; we 


snow away, were 
watched them a long time, observing the 
white wing markings, broad band of yellow 
on the tail and gray breasts, and estimated 
that they were larger than Cedar Waxwings. 

The winter has been long and cold, with 
late spring, which may account for these 
birds being here at this time of year. 

The orchard is mile from the 


A man who owns 


about a 
house on one of the farms. 
a farm near states that these birds have been 
two longer. 


there for 


FANNIE S. Cook, Denmark, N. } 


weeks, perhaps 


Notes on Albino Robins 


For several years I have observed a pair 
or pairs of albino Robins. 
seen in the garden on April 26. The following 
year I saw a bird (I do not know if it was the 


In 1919, one was 


same seen the year before) in about the same 
locality on April 24. All through that spring 
I saw the bird almost every day I visited the 
garden. On May 15, he was joined by an- 
other bird (an albino Robin also, though 
with much less white on breast and back 


than the first bird, which was a male). On 
May 17, I saw the female bird carrying some 
twigs to a maple tree near the garden. 
Creeping up through the bushes as near as 
I dared to the nest, I stayed watching the 
birds for half an hour. Steadily the two 
birds worked, piling twig after twig and 
straw after straw until the fast growing 
structure began to take on its proper shape 
and appearance. Then on hands and knees 
I crept away, fearful lest I should frighten 
the birds with some quick or noisy motion. 
After lunch I returned again to the nest, 
this time carrying a notebook and a pair of 
field glasses, though the latter proved useless, 
as I was in such close proximity to the birds 
that the naked eye sufficed. 

I visited the nest daily until it was com- 
pleted. May 20 was the day I saw the 
mother sitting on the nest, and a week later 
five baby Robins emerged. It was both inter- 
esting and amusing to watch the babies, all 
mouths agape, hop expectantly in the nest 
as the parent bird came back with food. 

One day, on my way to the nest, to my 
great surprise I another full-grown 
albino Robin—for I knew well it was neither 
of the birds I had been watching. The same 
day a friend told me of a pair that had been 
seen on their place, which was a few miles 


saw 


from ours. 

Meanwhile, the babies were growing and 
were soon sturdy young Robins, well able 
to fly, but still sitting helplessly on a branch 
with gaping mouth, calling in raucous tones 
what sounded to me like “Mama, Mama, 
bring me my breakfast, Mama! Mama!!’”’— 
for all the world like some cranky child. 
It always ended in a shrill scream or con- 
tinued louder and louder, until the parent 
would return with soothing chirps or a still 
more soothing worm. 

One day I discovered that there was a 
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pair of albino Robins—other than those I had 
been watching—living on the place near us. 
I think that this pair had nested also—but 
of this I am not sure. 

Last year (1922) I again saw my pair of 
albinos but not frequently, and though I 
searched diligently for a nest I could not find 
any traces of one.—CyntHIA D. KuseEr, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


Notes from Bennington, Vt. 


On January 17, 1923, I was taking my 
daily walk in the Carolhurst Bird Sanctuary 
when a flock of Snow Buntings flew overhead. 
Upon noticing two darker birds with them, 
I followed them to one of the feeding-stations. 
Creeping up from behind a tree, I managed 
to get a good look at the darker birds before 
the flock became alarmed and flew away, and 
found that they were Lapland Longspurs. 
The Snow Buntings have remained through- 
out February, but that is the only time that 
the Longspurs have been observed in the 
Sanctuary. 

On January 11, several Prairie Horned 
Larks were seen, and on February 24, three 
Evening Grosbeaks were observed and others 
heard flying overhead. They were the first of 
the season, and the Grosbeaks are the first 
in the Sanctuary since 1918.—CAROLINE 
Jones, Bennington, Vt. 


Speed of Flight of Birds 


I once had the opportunity of making a 
few observations of the speed at which birds 
flew. The birds were observed as they flew 
across a long field just 20 rods in length. 
The speed of the Crow varied from 30 to 40 
miles per hour, depending on the strength or 
absence of opposing wind. The Robin flew 
30 miles and the Snow Bunting 31 miles per 
hour.—Ra.cpu BEEBE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Boston REGIoN.—The past winter, one of 
the severest and most prolonged in the last 
generation, was followed by a phenomenally 
late spring. The winter held fast until March 
3, when, for one day, the water ran in the 
streets during the first thaw of the year. 
Then, on March 7, came the worst storm of 
the season, a blizzard bringing a snowfall of 
9 inches. 

There was no observable movement of 
birds until the effect of this blizzard had 
disappeared. During the week of March 18 
to 25, the snow went rapidly and bare ground 
was exposed on southern slopes, and during 
this week the first group of migrant birds 
appeared. These birds had been delayed and 
did not arrive in their normal order or abun- 
dance. The flight of Bronzed Grackles was 
remarkably large, and on their arrival, ten 
to twelve days late, they outnumbered the 
Red-winged Blackbirds a thousand to one. 
The latter bird was still later in arriving, and 
even now is not here in full numbers. The 
passage through this region of the Rusty 
Blackbird was also conspicuous; for days the 
bird was more than usually common in wet 
lowlands, and its high, clear whistle was heard 
frequently from passing flocks. Bluebirds 
and Song Sparrows generally arrive together, 
but, this year, the Bluebirds had established 
themselves by March 25, three days before 
the migrant Song Sparrows began to overrun 
the countryside. Robins arrived in large 
numbers on March 26 and demonstrated by 
their behavior that they were spring mi- 
grants and not the winter Robins which had 
been here for six weeks. These March ar- 
rivals were all males, feeding almost entirely 
on the ground, and came freely about our 
houses. Fox Sparrows came in force on the 
same day and were common for the following 
week, singing freely as they do when there is 
snow on the ground. During this time there 
was also a conspicuous migration of Marsh 
Hawks. 

The latter part of March was very cold— 
zero on the 29th—and consequently the 
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Phoebe, which depends for food on flying 
insects, was late in moving northward. 
Phoebes appeared on April 4, the day when 
the hylas were first heard peeping feebly. 
This is a very late date for these frogs to 
come forth, and, although out of the mud, 
they were not in full voice (and neither were 
the wood frogs) till April 7. 

Within the next few days, Vesper and 
Savanna Sparrows arrived in fair numbers, 
and also a few Hermit Thrushes and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, but none of the other 
members of the early April group has been 
seen. 

The report of the arrival of the birds to 
date gives little idea of the lateness of the 
season. These early birds vary in their 
times of appearance here within very wide 
limits; a little snow will hold up the whole 
migration, because many of the birds, 
Robins and Bluebirds for example, depend on 
food which they find on the ground. The 
birds which venture into the country about 
Boston in March are bound to meet very 
uncertain weather conditions, but not for 
many years, if ever, has the country pre- 
sented the appearance in mid-April that it 
does today. The days have been cold and 
windy and the nights frosty. The snow is 
gone, except the remains of a drift here and 
there, but the trees stand bare, with no sign 
of swelling buds or unfolding leaves, and the 
countryside is as brown and bleak as in 
winter, without a hint of green. 

Compare Boston report for this period in 
1921.—Winsor M. Ty ter, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—A period of cold, 
with the ground snow-covered, showed no 
break until February 25. Then a week’s 
thaw set in, which culminated in a warm, 
springlike day, March 4. A wild storm, with 
snow, soon followed, to dash hopes of an 
early spring. Though this snowfall was in- 
significant, and the ground was free from 
snow through March, where the thaw had 
eliminated it near the city and on Long 


Island, the weather remained unseasonably 
cold in March and early April. The earliest 
signs of awakening vegetation came on very 
slowly, and in mid-April red maples and elms 
were just in flower. 

The first spring Grackles and Song Spar- 
rows, which may arrive the end of February, 
were behind time. March arrivals, on the 
other hand, came notably promptly on their 
respective dates, by species if not by in- 
dividuals, but following a sharp ‘cold wave’ 
about March 31, migration was badly re- 
tarded. Three early dates, however, are 
Hermit Thrush in Central Park, March 28 
(Tertius van Dyke), Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Van Cortlandt Park, N. Y., March 31 (F. L. 
Starck), and Blue-headed Vireo near New- 
ark, N. J., April 13 (R. F. Haulenbeek). 
The first two of these may have wintered at 
no great distance. On the springlike morning 
of March 4 a newly arrived Robin was in full 
song from a treetop at Garden City. In that 
section, the Robin does not arrive in flocks 
but increases gradually from March 1 to 
April 1. The incident suggests that the 
earliest birds are summer residents. 

As regards winter birds, the White-winged 
Crossbill was reported in the Bronx as late as 
April 1, two individuals (F. F. Houghton). 
This being one of the rare winters when the 
Vesper Sparrow was present on Long Island 
in February (see last report), careful watch 
was kept of its main Long Island breeding- 
grounds in the Hempstead Plains section to 
see if it would return early, but it was not 
noted there until April 6, which would suggest 
that such February birds are New England 
nesters. 

The first satisfactory observation of the 
wintering of the Kildeer on Long Island, 
that has come to the writer’s attention, is 
furnished by Charles R. Weinburger. He 
found 4 individuals at Hempstead Reservoir 
from January 3 to 7, 1923, 3 individuals on 
eight separate dates from January 9 to 31 
and on seven dates from February 7 to 
March 7, then 4 on March 9, 6 on March 13, 
and 10 on March 15 and 20. His first bird of 
the species at the same locality in the six 
years 1917-22 has varied from February 14 
to March 11; average February 28. The 
locality seems to have been an unusually 
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favorable one for the Killdeer to winter—a 
pond with water low, mostly mud, numerous 
little streams entering it to keep it always 
moist, sheltered to the north by a wooded 
swamp, to the northwest and west by high 
ground, and open to the south and east. 

On March 25, where a pair of Kildeer had 
nested on the Hempstead Plains the year 
previous, three of these birds were encoun- 
tered by the writer, one of the three only 
loosely associated with the other two, which 
seemed to be a pair. 
monstrative and noisy. They used the same 
complaining notes as when nesting, and one 
even squatted with wings at the side and low 
chittering call, apparently under ordinary 
circumstances a ruse to attract one away 
from nest or young, and at this date when 
even nesting-site would not have 
selected, purely reflex or instinctive. 

It would seem to be a reasonable hypo- 
thesis that the arrival of northbound mi- 
grants at a given point depends on weather 
conditions at their point of departure further 
south, not at their point of arrival. Two 
incidents on Long Island, the present season, 
support this view. Some 12 Pintail, mostly 
drakes, were noted at Mastic, February 22 
(J. T. N.), and 3 at Amityville the same day 
(M, S. Crosby). On that date a long period 
of cold showed no signs of breaking, and 
lower courses of the creeks were frozen to an 
extent rare at any time in winter, yet these 
Ducks were probably migrants. That there 
was a spring Pintail movement of consider- 
able extent is evidenced by a pair flushed from 
a temporary rain-puddle near Garden City, 
March 17 (R. C. Whitman). 

Three or four days of unseasonable cold 
culminated on April 1 with a dawn temper- 
ature of only 13° at Mastic, yet probably a 
half dozen Pine Warblers, bright birds, likely 
all males, were observed there March 31 and 
April 1 in sunny deciduous shrubbery and on 
the ground, not back in the pines where they 
are usually found. 

There was a satisfactory and in many ways 
remarkable showing of Ducks on Overpeck 
Creek, N. J., in March and early April. 
Besides an abundance of more usual kinds, 
the occurrence of American Widgeon, Green- 
winged Teal, Canvasback, and Ring-necked 


These were very de- 


been 


Ig2 


Duck is especially notable. Griscom, April 
15, obtained the latest local date for Green- 
winged Teal (1) and Canvasback (6), as also 
the earliest date for Greater Yellow-legs (3). 
A pair of Ring-necks on March 25 (Griscom 
and J. M. Johnson) is the first record for the 
locality. Crosby at Rhinebeck, N. Y., also 
reports an unusual spring flight of Ducks, 
including a record of Ring-neck and Shovel- 
ler. 

Small flocks of Cedarbirds appeared in 
March, as they do every few years. At 
Garden City, flocks of from 2 to 15 were 
noticed on March 14, 22, 24, 27, 30—none 
the first half of April. Reports of similar 
occurrence in New Jersey show the movement 
to have been general: Branch Brook Park, 
large numbers (R. F. Haulenbeek); Engle- 
wood, March 3 or 4 (T. D. Carter); Mont- 
clair, March 9, 3 individuals (R. H. How- 
land); Ridgewood, March 11, 5 individuals 
(J. M. Johnson); etc. Looked at critically, 
there are reasons for considering such March 
movements of Cedarbirds not a true spring 
migration. Early migrants are usually early 
At this 
season it feeds to a considerable extent on 
fruits of which the supply must still be de- 
It winters 
much more plentifully or frequently in the 
broken country north of the coastal plain 


nesters, the Cedarbird a late nester. 


creasing instead of increasing. 


than in our northern edge of the coastal 
plain. Breaking up and scattering of win- 
tering flocks could easily increase the fre- 
quency of reports and give a false impression 
of an increasing number of birds. 

The most interesting return reported by 
local bird-banders has to do with the Purple 
Finch. B.S. Bowdish trapped a large num- 
ber of this species at Demarest, N. J., where 
one, banded on January 12, repeated as late 
as March 15. Among them he took, on 
February 12 and March 12 respectively, two 
individuals, both banded by Frank J. Novak, 
at Fairfield, Conn., about January 22. This 
definitely proves an east-west movement of 
the Purple Finch along Long Island Sound 
in late winter, which direction is that or- 
dinarily followed by ‘southward’ flights of 
Finches and Stray Purple 
Finches appearing at certain points in our 
region as early as February have sometimes 


other birds. 
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seemed like ‘spring arrivals,’ and this does 
not definitely disprove that they are such.— 
J. T. Nicnots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The weather for 
the season just passed has been anything but 
pleasant, cold, stormy days prevailing. Tem- 
perature of 14° April 2, a thunder-storm, 
accompanied by high winds, during which 
houses in Philadelphia were demolished 
(April 5), were unusual features. 

Since this region was not represented in the 
last report, it seems advisable to place on 
record data received concerning a marked 
invasion of Red and White-winged Crossbills 
which occurred during the winter. They 
appeared about the middle of January and 
remained until mid-March. The Red Cross- 
bills were the more common. On January 23, 
along Wissahickon Creek, Philadelphia, both 
species were (Yoder, Gaede); 
January 21, Mt. Holly, N. J., both species; 
February 18 and March 18, Red Crossbills 
(Pumyea); February 25, Glen Olden, Pa., 
Red Crossbills (Gillespie). 

A Rough-legged Hawk recorded by Mr. 
Pumyea February 12, at Mt. Holly, is of 
interest. 

The early spring migrants, Grackles, Red- 
wings, Robins, Flickers, and the like, ap- 
peared on time and in their usual numbers in 
spite of unfavorable weather conditions. 
March 11, Cape May, N. J., Piping Plover. 

We have listened in vain for the notes of 
the Carolina Wren, this spring in this vicinity. 
It seems probable that they have suffered a 


observed 


severe reduction in numbers. 

Migration of water-fowl along the Dela- 
ware River has been, perhaps, somewhat 
above the average. The number of species 
present, at least, was noteworthy—Dela- 
ware City, Del., March 30, Mergansers 2, 
Black Ducks 100, Pintails 500, Wood Ducks 
3 (probably residents), Shovelers 4, Whis- 
tling Swan (no knob at base of bill) 1; Fish 
House, N. J., April 7, Mergansers 10, Can- 
vasbacks 30, Golden-eye 2, Scaup (species?) 
150; Burlington, N. J., April 8, Black Duck 
10, Scaup (species?) 100, Golden-eye 10, 
Pintails 3, Mergansers 15 (Pumyea, Potter). 

April 8, a cold, windy, stormy day, the 
Purple Martin was first noted at Burlington, 
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N. J., also Greater Yellow-legs; Fish House, 
N. J., spring flight of Wilson Snipe seems to 
be at its height, and the favorable damp 
meadows appear to contain more than the 
usual quota. The Phoebe was noted diving 
for insects in sheltered nooks. The arbutus is 
in flower and swamp maple in full bloom. 
Warm spring days cannot be far distant. 

April 12, first Bonaparte’s Gulls noted on 
the Delaware River; April 14, heavy fall of 
snow today.—JvuLIAN K. Potter, Camden, 
B.S. 

WASHINGTON REGION.—Bird observation 
in the Washington region during February 
and March was rather disappointing. Owing, 
apparently, to the unseasonably cold weather 
of the latter month, many birds have been 
slow in coming. This is, however, more par- 
ticularly the case with those that remain here 
in part all winter than with those that are 
strictly migratory, although the Phcebe, for 
instance, did not appear until March 18, 
whereas it was due on March 11. 

A single Catbird apparently got lost or 
forgot the time of the year, for he visited the 
vicinity of Arlington, Va., on February 21, 
where he was seen by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Miner. This equals the earliest date on which 
an individual of this species had ever been 
seen in the vicinity of Washington, which was 
February 21, 1915. 

The cold weather, however, has seemingly 
not much influenced the singing of birds, 
except at times. The Cardinal has been in 
song from at least February 5, the Tufted 
Titmouse from February 9, the Song Sparrow 
from February 25, the American Goldfinch, 
the Slate-colored Junco, and the Bluebird 
from at least March 4, the American Robin 
from March g, and the Purple Finch from 
March 14. 

Robins were in small flocks in places about 
the city, and even in more remote localities, 
during the latter, if not the early part of the 
month of February, but they did not become 
generally distributed in the vicinity of 
Washington until after March 1. The Caro- 
lina Wren was in song during March, and 
gives evidence of having, at least in consider- 
able part, regained its former numbers after 
a period of marked scarcity. 
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An interesting flock of from 25 to 50 Cedar 
Waxwings frequented a heavily berry-laden 
holly tree in the Mall close to the new United 
States National Museum, where they re- 
galed themselves for several days during the 
week including March 22 and 23. 

Very few of the rarer winter visitors from 
the North have been reported about Wash- 
ington during the present season. A notable 
exception was the White-winged Crossbill, 
which, in addition to its appearance on 
January 1, already recorded in these columns, 
visited Woodridge, D. C., on February 25, 
where a flock of 15 was seen by Mr. E. R. 
Kalmbach. The Horned Grebe, a species of 
not nearly so common occurrence in this 
region as the Pied-billed Grebe, was seen at 
Dyke, Va., on March 18, by Mr. L. D. 
Miner. 

Large numbers of Ducks, together with 
some Herring Gulls and Ring-billed Gulls, 
frequented the river continuously during the 
months of February and March. At no time 
was the weather cold enough seriously to 
interfere with their activities, and, apparently 
their numbers were fully as large as they were 
during the previous winter. The character 
of the flocks, however, has somewhat changed 
since last fall, and now the bulk is made up 
of Lesser Scaups, Greater Scaups, and Black 
Ducks, although a number of other species 
are present in sometimes considerable num- 
On March 18, the following species 
were observed near Dyke, Va., by Mr. 
Edmund Platt, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, 
and Mr. C. 
Greater Scaup, Black Duck, Mallard, Can- 
vasback, Pintail, Ruddy Duck, Baldpate, 
American Merganser, and Hooded Mergan- 
ser.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 


bers. 


R. Shoemaker: Lesser Scaup, 


PittspurGH ReEGion.—While there has 
been a steady rise of temperature, there have 
been extremely cold spells, accompanied by 
snow and high wind. The week of March 25 
was particularly cold, and temperatures were 
reached which were the lowest recorded for 
the date by the Weather Bureau. 
late as April 12, the weather was still com- 
paratively cold, but these conditions have not 
apparently influenced greatly the arrival of 
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our well-known spring birds, nor have they 
detained the winter visitors in especially 
large numbers. 

The flocks of White-winged Red 
Crossbills, which were observed by many en- 
thusiasts, were reasonably common at Wild- 
wood constantly until March 3. It seems 
that they left almost simultaneously. The 
Pine Siskins, however, have remained, though 


and 


not in as great numbers as formerly, and I 
heard individuals in full song at Huntingdon 
during my visit there, from March 27 to 
April 3. In this region, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were very abundant, as were also 
Juncos, Fox Sparrows, and Robins. At Mill 
Creek, on Apri! 2, Turkey Vultures became 
several of the 
spring birds had not yet appeared in full 
The fact that Robins, Meadow- 
larks, Mourning Doves, and other summer 


common, although usual 


numbers. 


residents have wintered this year, has made it 
difficult to ascertain the date of arrival of the 
migrating birds. Mr. Bayard Christy re- 
ported the Phaebe on March 18, at Clinton 
earlier than its 
date, while I recorded the species on March 
17, at Bethany, W. Va. Apparently, the birds 
were there in full numbers. Mr. Christy also 


Pond, somewhat average 


recorded the Towhee at Clinton Pond, on 
March 18, and I was somewhat surprised to 
find many Field Sparrows in full song on the 
same date at Bethany, W. Va. At Duquesne, 
on March 26, Mr. Joseph Galloway saw 
enormous numbers of Song Sparrows in 
flocks, and in bright plumage, giving the im- 
pression certainly of being migrating birds. 


Mr. Galloway states that Killdeers had 
occurred near Duquesne commonly for some 
time, and 14 were seen on that date. My 


record of the Louisiana Water-Thrush at 
Huntingdon, on March 30, is unusually early, 
Mr. Christy’s first record for Clinton Pond 
being April 8. 
were still abundant on April 15, but Brown 


Tree Sparrows and Juncos 


Creepers and Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
not recorded near Sewickley. 

Miss Helen Blair has recorded interesting 
new species for Schenley Park, a wooded area 
within the confines of Pittsburgh. During 
the week of April 1 she saw Purple Finches, 
and, on April 8, a Winter Wren. So far as I 


know, these birds have not before been seen 
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in the park. On April 4, Mr. Fred Homer 
found Purple Finches in Mercer County, and 
also Red-bellied Woodpeckers. Of particular 
interest are records of the Migrant Shrike: 
March 21, Greenville, by Mr. Louis Homer, 
and on March 17, at Raccoon Creek, not far 


from Beaver, by Mr. Rudyerd Boulton. 
Also noteworthy are records of the Starling: 
March 3, near Perrysville, and March 17 
Murdocksville, by Mr. Christy. At Hunt- 
ingdon I found them abundant; they are said 
to remain there all winter. Mr. William 
Chandler found an unfinished nest of the 
Prairie Horned Lark on March 18, at Du- 
quesne. On March 25, there were three eggs 
in this nest, and other nests were found later, 
in the same region, by Mr. Galloway. A 
large flock of Horned Larks has wintered near 
Duquesne, and was present April 15. It 
is not certain what form these birds repre- 
sent, since no specimens have been collected; 
none of the birds of the flock, however, is 
nesting. Although Carolina Wrens have been 
unaccountably rare in the Panhandle of 
West Virginia during the past few years, they 
are again common in Brooke County. 

Great interest centers in the water-bird 
records. The Ring-necked Duck has been 
seen at three localities. Mr. Jesse Jones 
found five individuals on Braddock Reservoir 
on March g; there were two males and three 
females. They remained at least until March 
15, on which date Mr. Homer and myself 
observed them at close range. On March 31, 
at Clinton Pond, Mr. Christy saw two males 
in full plumage, and, on April 12, Mr. C. E. 
Schinneller brought an adult female alive to 
the Museum. Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd saw 
several Black Ducks, March 18, at Beaver. 
Their footprints along the shore indicated 
they may have been there for some time. 

Mr. Christy has been making an admirably 
intensive study of Clinton Pond this season, 
and he has noted at this remarkably small 
body of water the following interesting 
species: Bufflehead, flock of 9 males, March 
29, and on the same date, 6 Pintails; the 
Ring-necked Ducks, above referred to, on 
March 31; Ruddy Duck, male, on April 6; 
Hooded Merganser, 4 females, April 6-8; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, April 6, (an 
immature bird); a large flock of American 


Scaup Ducks on April 8, and a Coot on the 
same date; and a Great Blue Heron on April 
9. Mr. Christy’s methods of observations 
are to be recommended. 

While the of unusual 
visitors during February seemed to indicate 
that we might find such rarities as the 
Evening and Pine Grosbeaks and Northern 


presence winter 


Waxwings, no certain record of any of these 
has come to hand. Observations of both 
Mr. Todd and Mr. Boulton seem to agree that 
Redpolls may have occurred in Beaver County 
in late February, but the records of neither 
observer were positive. At Huntingdon three 
Ravens were observed by Mr. Cooke Baus- 
man and myself, and a nest containing five 
eggs was found on March 29. This bird is 
now almost extinct in our region.—GEORGE 
Mikscu Sutton, Statistical Secretary, Au- 
dubon Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

OBERLIN (On10) ReGIOoN.—The winter 
here has not been severe, but it has been very 


tenacious and changeable. Temperatures 


have varied between 30° below, and 40° 
above freezing. Precipitation has been 
moderate. Favorable weather conditions 


have not lasted for more than three days at a 
time, and changes for the worse have usually 
been so sudden as to scatter or diffuse mi- 
gration, so that we have not had such notice- 
There 
were, however, distinct movements on Feb- 


able waves of migration as is usual. 


ruary 25, March 3, 17, 26, and April 1, 3, 
and 7. In general, the migrants have been 
earlier than the average, while some were very 
late, and a few were much earlier than usual, 
and in some cases, were the earliest record 
for the species so far secured. 
Crow, February 23; Robin, 
February 25, common February 28; Bluebird, 


common 


February 25, common after March 3; Song 
Sparrow, singing on February 25, common 
after March 4; Meadowlark, February 25, 
common after March 3; Cowbird, February 
8, regular thereafter, not common until 
\pril; Killdeer, March 2, regular thereafter; 
Rusty Blackbird, March 3; Fox Sparrow, 
March 3, not common until April 6, but 
rather common after this date; Red-winged 


Blackbird, common since March 3; Black 


Duck, March 3, common in marshes since 
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March 15; Bronzed Grackle, March 3, 
common and abundant thereafter; Northern 
Flicker, common after March 3; Mourning 
Dove, singing on March 4, common after 
March 10; Mallard, March 4, common in 
marshes after March 15; Canvasback, March 
5, only one record, same bird stayed at the 
Oberlin waterworks reservoir until March 9; 
Canada Goose, March 7, also flocks March 
17 and 24; Lesser Scaup Duck, March 10, 
regular thereafter and common after March 
23; Bufflehead, March 10, regular, seven 
records; Woodcock, March 11; Field Spar- 
row, March 12, common after March 21; 
Baldpate, common in the marshes after 
March 17; Towhee, March 17, common after 
March 25; Merganser, March 17, not seen 
during the winter; Pintail, March 17, com- 
mon thereafter; Wilson’s Snipe, March 17, 
regular thereafter; Green-winged Teal, March 
17, two records; Turkey Vulture, March 18, 
common April 7; Coot, regular after March 
22; first movement of ring-necked Duck, 
March 23, fairly common since; Greater 
Scaup, March 24, Phoebe, 
March 24, common since April 7; Hooded 
Merganser, March 24, three records; Great 
Blue Heron, March 24, regular thereafter; 
Ruddy Duck, March 25, four records; Red- 
head, March 25, regular on the Oberlin 
waterworks Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, March 26, regular, common at Lake 
Erie April 1; Belted Kingfisher, March 26, 
common after April 7; Vesper Sparrow, 
March 26, common after April 7; Shoveller, 
March 26, regular; Hermit Thrush, March 
26, common after April 7; Pied-billed Grebe, 
March 26, four records; Loon, March 28, 
three records for the reservoir; Blue-winged 
Teal, common March 28, four records. 
Bittern, April 1, early, two records thus 
far; Sandpiper, April 2, three 
records, common when Chipping 
Sparrow, April 2, not yet common; Migrant 
Shrike, April 3, not yet common, two records; 
Tree Swallow, April 6, fairly common April 
7; Upland Plover, April 6, two records; 
Spotted Sandpiper, April 6, two weeks ahead 
of usual time; Grasshopper Sparrow, April 
6, nearly three weeks before normal; Com- 
mon Tern, April 7, flock of about ten at Lake 
April 20, 


five records; 


reservoir; 


Pectoral 
seen; 
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1907; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 7, 
regular since; Purple Martin, April 7, have 
occupied Martin-houses in small numbers 
since then; Barn Swallow, April 7, no more 
records yet; Bonaparte’s Gull, April 7, early, 
flock of about 20 at Lake Erie, and three 
records for the reservoir; Savannah Sparrow, 
April 7, two records; Warbling Vireo, April 
ro (S. Grant), one record, seventeen days 
before normal; Lincoln’s Sparrow, April 12 
(W. H. Daniels), one record, nearly a month 
before normal; Carolina Chickadee, April 
12 (W. H. Daniels), 
Oberlin; Carolina Wren, April 12 (Daniels), 


second record for 
very uncommon here; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 

far; 
Bank 


April 14, on time, record thus 


Louisiana Water-Thrush, April 14; 
Swallow April rs. 


one 


At the marshes of the Cedar Point region, 
Lake Erie, there was a slight increase in the 
numbers of Ducks over those of last year. 
The height of the Duck migration seems to 
have been on March 26, when the numbers 
mounted The 
abundant species were Black Duck, Mallard, 


into the thousands. most 


Pintail, and Baldpate. Periods of freezing 
weather succeeded the arrival of many of the 
Ducks, and natural food became scarce, but 
the Gun Club, owner of the marshes, regu- 
larly distributed corn for their benefit, and 
helped them along until the other food was 
accessible. 

On April 7, there was a small migration of 
Raptores: Sparrow Hawk, 15; Marsh Hawk, 8; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk 
1; and a Short-eared Ow! was seen at about 
2.30 P.M., flying northwest over Lake Erie, a 
very unusual occurrence. Herring Gulls have 
been found a few times over the woods near 
Oberlin, which is about 15 miles from the lake, 
movements, possibly, dis 


their natural 


turbed by the strong winds. Slate-colored 
Juncos have become more abundant in the 
last week, and Purple Finches have been 
abundang all winter. 

Trees are budding and the buds of many 
of. the shrubs are nearly ready to burst. 
Grass is becoming greener, due to the recent 
rains, and the first convincing indication that 
April weather is here at last occurred on 
April 15 when ther showers 


were accom 
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panied by thunder, instead of the usual 
monotonous drizzles—HaArotp C. JONEs, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—These two months of 
our early spring have been more than usually 
cold. The latter part of February was 
marked by the heaviest snow of the winter. 
March brought only a few warm days, and 
the first two weeks of April have been, for 
the most part, cloudy and rainy. The arrival 
of migrants has been somewhat delayed, 
though many of the hardier species arrived 
approximately on time. 

A Pied-billed Grebe was reported on 
March 3 by Mr. Leopold. Horned Grebes 
appeared April 6, and Loon and Red-throated 
Loon on April 8 (Watson and Leopold). The 
Red-throated Jackson 
Park yacht harbor several days, where it was 


Loon remained at 


seen by many. Pond and river Ducks have 
not been observed frequently this spring, and 
the Blue-winged Teal seems to be the only 
species which is as common as usual. The 
Mallard occurred at Riverside on March 24. 
Shovellers been their Wolf 
Lake nesting-grounds on April 8 and 14. 
Red-breasted Mergansers (first seen by Mr. 
Gault at beach on February 25) are the most 
abundant of the lake Ducks. Lesser Scaups 
Ring-necks have been 


have seen at 


are very commor, 
seen a few times (Glen Ellyn, March 26; 
Jackson Park, April 6 and 9), a flock of 6 
Buffleheads have remained in Jackson Park 
since March 18. Old Squaws and Golden- 
eyes are reported every day. Large flocks of 
Canada Geese have been recorded. (River 
Forest, March to and 21; Dunes, March 17 
Bitterns and Great Blue Herons 
Both species were 


and 25). 
arrived early this year. 
seen by Dr. Eifrig at Riverside on March 24. 
Mr. Leopold found the Sora at Wolf Lake 
on April 14. 

Among the shore-birds, only the Woodcock 
(Riverside, Apri! 8), Wilson’s Snipe (Wauke- 
gan, April 8), Pectoral Sandpiper (Hyde 
Lake, April 12, flock of 40), and Killdeer 
(River Forest, March 2) have been recorded. 
Of the Hawks the following have appeared: 
Marsh February 17, (probably wintered), 
Cooper's (March 25), Red-tailed (April 6), 


Red shouldered (March 3), Broad winged 
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(April 8), Sparrow (March 24). Dr. Eifrig 
reports the Rough-legged Hawk at River 
Forest, March 5, 8, and 20. The bird seemed 
to be attracted by the great numbers of mice 
infesting the fields near there. Mr. Gregory 
found a Pigeon Hawk on April 8 near 
Waukegan. 

Mr. Gault reports Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker (Glen Ellyn, April 4), Red-headed 
Woodpecker (Riverside, April 8), and North- 
ern Flicker (Dune Park, Ind., March 17). 
The first Phoebe was reported from Jackson 
Park, March 22, by Mr. Watson. Large 
flocks of Blackbirds arrived early in March— 
Bronzed Grackle (Dunes, March 3), Red- 
wing (River Forest, March 4), and Rusty 
(Dunes, March 12). 

Mr. Gregory reports Crossbills at Wauke- 
gan, April 8. Purple Finches have been more 
common than usual during the winter and 
early spring, and are reported from all parts 
of the region. Vesper Sparrows were seen at 
Glen Ellyn, April 8, and Savanna Sparrows 
at Hyde Lake on April 12. Others reported 
are the Fox (River Forest, March 6), Towhee 
(Dunes, March 17), Field (River Forest, 
March 26), and the Song Sparrow (a few 
wintered; abundant by the middle of March). 

Purple Martins were reported from Wauke- 
gan, April 8, and from Jackson Park, April 
11. Bohemian Waxwings were seen in Jack- 
son Park on the morning of March 22 (Mr. 
Watson). This is the last date on which these 
winter visitors were reported. They were 
seen several times in the Dunes during the 
month of February (Mrs. Cramp). The first 
Migrant Shrike was reported March 25. 
Myrtle Warblers were reported April 8. The 
White-breasted Nuthatch was first reported 
from Glen Ellyn, on February 27, at which 
time Mr. Gault heard the bird give its 
mating-note or -song. Golden-crowned King- 
lets, which wintered in small numbers, be- 
came common about the end of March, and 
on April 8, Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
reported from Riverside and Waukegan. 
The Hermit Thrush was reported from 
Jackson Park on April 8. Robins came in 
good numbers on March 3, and again on the 
17th, becoming common by the end of March. 
Bluebirds arrived on March 3. Many good- 
sized flocks were seen during March. Mrs. 
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Coffin reports a very pleasing sight in an 
Indiana orchard (near Dune Park) on March 
17. At least 50 Bluebirds stopped for a time 
in the blossoming trees of a small protected 
hollow, where the beautiful coloring of the 
birds was enhanced by their charming sur- 
roundings.—GEORGE PorTER Lewis, Chicago, 
Ills. 


MINNESOTA ReEGION.—The severe cold 
weather of the first half of February abated 
somewhat after the 15th, but the month as 
a whole was cold and rough, the highest tem- 
perature being 43° at noon on the 25th. But 
little snow fell in this locality. 

March came in mild and pleasant, with 
maximum temperatures of 56° and 54° on the 
1st and 2d respectively, causing the small 
amount of snow on the ground to disappear 
almost entirely. But on the 3d it turned cold 
again, with a fall of snow that was especially 
heavy in the southern part of the state. 
From this time on the month continued un- 
usually cold and stormy, the occasional mild 
days followed at once by “‘freeze-ups” with 
light falls of snow. On the 19th the mercury 
fell to 14° below zero, but this state escaped 
in large part the great storm that swept 
across the country south of Minnesota on 
this date. The month ended with morning 
temperatures of minus 3° on the 3oth and 
plus 3° on the 31st, the coldest March exit 
since 1870. The mean temperature for the 
first twenty-nine days was 33.8°, only 3° 
higher than the corresponding figure for 
January. 

April thus far has been marked by alter- 
nating mild and cold days, with several falls 
of snow, the heaviest on the 7th, wher 10 
inches fell, the greatest depth for the entire 
winter just past. Snow fell all day on the 
14th, and on the rsth it was cold and raw, 
with the ground white far down toward the 
southern boundary of the state. Cold north 
winds have prevailed much of the time, due 
to the fact that winter still holds in the 
northern part of the state where snow has 
accumulated to a considerable depth during 
the last few weeks. Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, not far south of Lake of the Woods, 
reported that on April 8 snowdrifts 9 feet 
high still existed in that vicinity, and under 
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date of April 12 wrote: “‘II:re it is still quite 
cold and winter-like. Sleighs are used on the 
roads, there being too much snow for wagons.” 
An unusually mild winter up to February 
1 was followed by a month of intense cold, 
and a cold, backward spring which has so 
retarded conditions that the season is at 
least ten days or two weeks behind the aver- 
age. Willow and hazel catkins, usually in 
full bloom at this time, have not developed 
and only a few pasque flowers in exception- 
ally sunny and protected places have strug- 
gled into bloom. The larger lakes are still 
ice-bound, and the ice from the upper Missis- 
sippi has not made its appearance as yet. 
The mild weather of December and Jan- 
uary, coupled with the absence of deep snow 
and an abundant supply of wild berries, in- 
duced many summer birds to remain in the 
state, several of which are without previous 
winter records. In the latter class may be 
mentioned a Brown Thrasher seen on De- 
cember 29, and on several days thereafter, at 
Washburn Park, a suburb of Minneapolis 
(Mrs. Wyman); a White-throated Sparrow at 
Red Wing on January 20 (Miss Densmore); 
a Vesper Sparrow near Anoka on January 11 
(Mrs. Hodson); a Sparrow Hawk at Pipe- 
stone on December 27 (Peterson); and Great 
Blue and Black-crowned Night Herons at 
Hutchinson on (Eheim). 
Other unusual records were the following: a 
Meadowlark at Hutchinson December 21 
(Eheim) and a number at Fairmount, near 
the Iowa line, during January and early 
February (Dr. Luedtke and Miss Lakela); 


December 21 


a isuebird at Cannon Falls on December 21 
(Swanson) and ‘several’ at French River, St. 
Louis County, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior on January 6 (Charles Holbrook), 
this being a surprising record but 
apparently well authenticated; Flickers at 
Cannon Falls December 11 and January 8 


most 


(Swanson); a pair of Mourning Doves near 
Anoka December 27 (Mrs. Hodson); a Red- 
tailed Hawk at Cannon Falls December 26, 
(Swanson); Song Sparrows at Red Wing 
December 26, (Densmore), and at Canton 
December 31 (Miss Rice). Robins have been 
reported throughout the winter from all over 
the state, even as far north as Ely up on the 


Iron Range (Miss Donald), and a remarkable 
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happening has been the wintering of hun 
dreds of these birds along the north shore of 
Lake Superior between Duluth and Grand 
Marais, feeding on the unusually abundant 
crop of mountain-ash berries that remained 
on the trees since last fall. Robins in large 
numbers have also spent the winter at La 
Crosse and at La Crescent along the south- 
eastern border of the state. 

The usual half-hardy species have been 
present in considerable numbers, especially 
at southern localities, viz.: Tree Sparrow, 
Junco, Goldfinch, Purple Finch, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Horned Lark, Crows and an occasional 
Grackle, Brewer’s and Red-winged Blackbird 
and Red-headed Woodpecker. 

With the exception of Redpolls, Snow Bun- 
tings, and Lapland Longspurs, winter visi- 
tants from the north have been rather scarce. 
Evening Grosbeaks have been reported in 
small numbers, chiefly late in the winter, from 
a few localities: Red Wing, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Anoka, Duluth, and Ely. Bohemian 
Waxwings present in flocks 
toward spring at Minneapolis and Anoka 
(Gillis). Two records only for the Pine Gros- 
beak: Canton and Duluth (Gross). 
Owls in very limited numbers. A few Great 
Northern Shrikes. Pine Siskins and Red 
Crossbills, both summer residents in the 
northern part of the state, have been re- 
ported several times from southern localities. 
An unusual occurrence was the capture by 
Mr. Eheim of a Great Gray Owl as far south 
as Hutchinson, McLeod County, on January 
14. Mr. Fryklund, of Roseau, up near the 
Canadian boundary reports that this Owl 
has been unusually abundant there the past 
winter. Magpies have not entered the state 
from the west in the numbers that they did 
last year, there being only two records from 
along the western border: Pipestone (Peter- 
son) and Ivanhoe, Lincoln County (Mrs. 
Campbell). 

The Tufted Titmouse has been reported 
from two localities. Two were seen at Red 
Wing on January 27 by Miss Densmore, a 
first record for that place, and one at Cannon 
Falls on January 24 (Swanson), where it has 
been seen before in previous winters. Several 
of these birds are reported each winter of late 
from widely scattered localities in the south- 


were small 


Snowy 
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ern half of the state, but as yet there are no 
summer records. The status of this southern 
species in Minnesota at present is very much 
like that of the Cardinal fifteen to twenty 
years ago. 

The following notes, indicating the approxi- 
mate time of arrival of some of the commoner 
species, have been kindly supplied for the 
most part by Mrs. Judson L. Wicks of 
Minneapolis; Mr. A. C. Rosenwinkel, St. 
Paul and New Ulm; Mr. Harry S. Thompson, 
St. Paul; and Mr. Frank Gillis, Anoka. 
Unless otherwise stated, the locality is the 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul. March 
Bluebirds (Anoka); March 17, Marsh 
Hawk; March 24, Juncos arrived in numbers, 
several Bluebirds; March 26, several Kill- 
Red Wing (Miss Densmore); 
March 29, flock of Horned Larks reached 
Roseau; snow still deep and temperature 31° 
below zero on the 31st (Fryklund); April 1, 
first Bluebird at Minneapolis (Frost); April 


S © 


deers at 


2, Great Blue Herons arrived at heronry on 
upper Lake Minnetonka, while lake’s still 
(Mr. R. O. Foster)—a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings still at Anoka; April 3, 
Song Sparrows (New Ulm); April 4, Robins, 
Herring Gulls, a great wave of Juncos; April 
5, several flocks of Canada Geese going north 
(New Ulm); a large flock of Red Crossbills 
containing a few Pine Siskins at Northfield 
(J. W. Hornbeck); April 10, Purple Martins, 
Robins plentiful at Anoka, Killdeer at Anoka, 
Red Crossbills at Minneapolis; April 11, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Flicker, Song Spar- 
April 12, several; Hermit 
Thrush; Tree Sparrow Hawk; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, several; April 13, 
Fox Sparrows; April 14, Robins migrating in 
great flocks and many Fox Sparrows in full 
song first flowers in 
bloom (Miss Edgar); April 15, Vesper Spar- 
rows; Loon; Lesser Yellow-legs.—Tuos. S. 
RoBerts, Zoological Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minnea polis, Minn. 


ice-bound 


row; Phoebe, 


Swallow; 


(Commons) ; pasque 


DENVER Recion.—Sudden storms may 
disappoint the bird-lover because they hold 
back migration, the coming of the spring mi- 
grants, but, on the other hand, it is quite 
apparent that such storms often give one a 
chance to gain an insight into bird ways and 
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see things that are otherwise unnoted, or im- 
possible to witness. And, too, they may give 
one some very happy experiences. It has been 
mentioned in these regional notes that, after a 
sudden snow-storm in the spring, thousands 
and thousands of Robins suddenly appear in 
and about the city of Denver. Such a visita- 
tion has been explained on the supposition 
that such birds were migrating during the 
night and were compelled to lay over because 
of the storm, thus giving one an opportunity 
to witness a delightful sight. Such a com- 
bination seems to have obtained all over 
Colorado about the middle of March pre- 
cipitating to the ground thousands of 
Mountain Bluebirds. 

About March 18, hundreds and hundreds 
of Bluebirds appeared in the neighborhood of 
Grand Junction (Colorado); on March 11 
Mr. Victor Kennicott, of Denver, saw a vast 
multitude of these birds in the alfalfa fields 
surrounding his Duck Club-house. Mr. 
Kennicott is an experienced Duck shooter, 
long accustomed to estimating the number of 
birds in a flock. So when he tells me that 
there could not have been less than 2,000 
Mountain Bluebirds in the field he 
privileged to study, I am quite ready to 
accept his estimate and envy him the joy of 
such a marvelous sight. I myself saw a flock 
of only about a hundred on March 18, in 
Washington Park, and it was equal to any 
movie thrill yet dispensed. When this flock 
flew to a bare maple tree, it looked as if it 
were all abloom with iris. 

I am greatly indebted to Miss Ada B. 
Copeland, of Grand Junction, for notes of 
this season on birds in her vicinity. She is 
the only active worker in ornithology on the 
western slope of our state that I know of, 
and I kope to have her observation regularly 
to contrast with mine of the east side of the 
mountains. While it is true that her region is 
not a physical part of the Denver region, yet 
I am sure it will be helpful to have her notes 
incorporated in mine for comparison alone. 

Grand Junction is, in an air-line, about 200 
miles from Denver and about 50 miles south 
of Denver’s latitude, and has a milder, drier 
climate, hence showing decided differences in 
seasonal bird-life, as well as differences due 
to its situation on the Pacific slope, and pos- 
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sibly, too, because it is on a main highway of 
migration, viz., the Grand River Valley. The 
fact that it is at a lower altitude (about 700 
feet) may also bring about some contrasts in 
bird-life. 

Say’s Phoebe winters there more commonly 
than it does on the eastern slope, as also do 
Meadowlarks, Robins, and Bluebirds. 
some reason, the Bohemian Waxwing has 
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been seen there both of the preceding winters, 
while, so far, none has becn noted or re- 
ported as being in or about Denver. 

Cassin’s Finches have been very common 
here up to date, a few occurring well in 
toward the center of the city, one having 
been detected not far from the State Capitol 
on March 4. This Finch has been very abun- 
dant also at Grand Junction this winter. 

Mrs. L. K. Robinson tells me that she has 
seen a small flock of Evening Grosbeaks in 
Washington Park, the last occasion being on 
April 8, there being then only five birds in the 
flock. Neither Miss Copeland or the writer 
has seen this species on observing days. This 
may well be the result of chance, or this 
flock may have been a straggling single flock 
in these parts of Colorado. 

Say’s Phoebe should have been here this 
week, but none has come under my notice, 
though my daughter has seen it near Jules- 
burg, a spot nearly 200 miles northeast of 
Miss 
Copeland reports no Say’s Phaebes, so far, in 


Denver, in the corner of the state. 


her area, but was greatly surprised and pleased 
to see an Ash-throated Flycatcher there on 
March 25 and 29. This is very unusual on 
such dates, for this Flycatcher is at no time 
common in the state, even in its usual habitat 
on the western slope, and does not ordinarily 
reach that region until May. I expected, 
because of the abundance of Meadowlarks 
all winter in the suburbs, that the species 
would penetrate into the city itself earlier 
than usual, which proved to be the case. 
They came into our city parks during the 
last week of March, a date as early as any of 
my previous records. It is now to be heard in 
all of our parks every day, its rich and varied 
songs adding a delightful touch to spring’s 
return. 

The winter just past has been, all told, a 


very mild one, a fact which may account for 
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the absence of several species ordinarily 
much in evidence, and, too, for the relative 
scarcity of other winter visitors, such as the 
Juncos. The Gray-headed Junco is still here 
at this writing, though in lessened numbers, 
and of the other more common Juncos, 
Shufeldt’s was last noted on April 8. The 
Tree Sparrow departed for the North some 
time before April 9. There have been two or 
three lesser waves of Robin migration up to 
date, while the large waves are yet to comc; 
this statement seems to hold true of Grand 
Junction also, though many Robins are re- 
ported as there at this writing. The Gray 
headed Junco has departed from that region, 
doing so nearly a month ago, while, as said 
before, the species is still with us in Denver. 
I have seen no Pine Siskins hereabout, but 
they are now common on the western slope, 
and have been since April 9. 

Even the last day of a season’s report is 
never too late to make interesting observa- 
tions; a short trip by motor today gave me a 
chance to see a considerable number of 
Shoveller Ducks on the Platte River, at a 
spot about 20 miles south of the city, and to 
have the satisfaction of being assured that a 
heronry in the same neighborhood is still in 
use. There were many Blue Herons in and 
about it, and I hope the several heronries on 
the Platte River, north of Denver, are also 
being reoccupied. Furthermore, this last day 
gave me a pleasant surprise in the shape of 
a male Williamson’s Sapsucker flying into a 
tree in my yard. This is the first time I have 
seen this species within the city limits, and, 
so far as I know, it is the first record for the 
city.—W. H. Berctotp, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—While we 
usually have a few wintering Robins and 
Bluebirds with us, it is easy to detect the first 
migrant individuals. This season, February 
was cold, and the birds that did appear 
stayed in sheltered places until late in the 
month. The first week in February usually 
brings great numbers of these two species, 
but this year it was the 22d before they were 
noted in any numbers. Killdeers also ap- 
peared commonly on this date. 

March 10, migrating flocks of male North- 
western Redwings and great numbers of 


Blackbirds appeared along the 
while the first Northern 
Violet-green Swallows were noted on March 
10. A pair of Brewer’s Blackbirds (presuma- 
bly the same individuals) build each year in 
a fir tree in my yard. This spring they ap- 
peared as usual and have been roosting in 
this tree since March 14. 

On March 25, great numbers of Pintail, 
Baldpate, and Mallard Ducks were noted in 
the ponds along the Columbia, and one pair 
of Wood Ducks was seen. Audubon’s War- 
blers were also common migrants on this date. 
The cottonwood fringe along the Columbia 
fairly swarmed with Gairdner Woodpeckers, 
there being more of these birds present on this 
date than I have ever noted anywhere else 
in one day. Northwest Crow flocks are partly 
broken up and mated pairs are much in 
evidence. Song Sparrows and Red-winged 
Blackbirds were particularly abundant. 

On March 26, Savannah Sparrows ap- 


Brewer’s 
lower Columbia, 


peared in the fields at the edge of town, and a 
pair of Violet-green Swallows, that build each 
year in a cornice at home, appeared and were 
noted inspecting the old nest. 

On March 27, a great increase in numbers 
of White-crowned Sparrows was noted. 

On April 1, another trip was made long the 
Columbia Oregon Vesper 
Sparrows and Rufous Hummers were noted 


River bottoms. 
as new migrants. A great decrease in the 
number of Mallards and Pintails and some 
decrease in the numbers of Baldpates was 
Golden-crowned Sparrows, Nut- 
tall’s Sparrows, Fox Sparrows of at least two 
subspecies, Sitka Kinglet Audubon’s 
Warblers conspicuous as migrants. 
One Myrtle Warbler was collected from a 
flock of A pair of Slender- 
billed Nuthatches was found in the willows, 
which is the first time I have noted them in 
this locality. 

Desert Sparrow Hawks showed a great 


observed. 


and 


were 


Audubon’s. 


increase in numbers on April 4, and Pine 
Siskins, which have been abundant all winter, 
are still much in evidence. 

Eight Wood Ducks were noted about a 
little pond near the Columbia on April 1. 
his is about the normal number of breeding 
iirds for this. piece of timber.--Tra N. 
(FARRTELSON, Portland, Ore. 
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San Francisco REGIOoN.—The warm, dry 
weeks of late February and March seem to 
have had more effect upon the resident than 
upon the migratory species of birds. Though 
only a few definite nesting records are at 
hand, many slight have been 
noticed which are significant. Many pairs of 
Bush-tits had withdrawn from the winter 
flocks by March 7, and on March 22, a walk 
through a wooded cafion revealed no flocks 
at all. Flocks of Juncos were not noticed 
after March 17, and a little later a nest was 
found by Mr. Dixon which now (April 13) 
contains young. During early February, 
Screech Owls were repeating their vows in 
soft tremolo notes in two different keys, while 
the Great Horned Owls continued the re- 
sponses from March 16 to 29. On March 14, 


incidents 


a pair of Thrashers began feeding from the 
same dish and have been apparently insepa- 
On March 15, the Pacific 
Yellow-throat was in full song in Golden 
Gate Park, and on March 21, a pair of Cali- 
fornia Chickadees were flying into a crack in 
a large eucalyptus tree. On March 10, a 
pair of Wren-tits were scolding some intruding 
Blue Jays in the fashion characteristic of the 
nesting period, and on March 22, half a 
dozen Hutton Vireos in as many parts of 
Wild Cat cafion were singing as regularly as 
if they had been wound up and then set 
going. Great Blue Herons were seen on their 
nests on March 27, and on the same day a 
pair of Black Phoebes were building on some 
timbers over a stream. A table where a 
flock of Quail had been feeding during the 
early spring was held by a single pair on 
April 5. Two days later, the call of the Quail 
‘on guard’ was heard in the early morning. 
A Titmouse nest in an observation box con- 
tained seven eggs on April 13. 

The dates of arrival of summer visitants so 
far recorded are: Allen Hummingbird, Feb- 
ruary 17; Warbler, March 5; 
Pileolated Warbler, March 22; House Wren, 
March 27; Warbling Vireo, March 28; and 
Western Flycatcher, April 7. Cliff Swallows 
were seen on March 27 and April 12. 

Winter visitants still present (April 13) 
are the Intermediate Sparrows which have 
been especially abundant since March 13, 
White-throated 


rable ever since. 


Lutescent 


Golden crowned Sparrows, 
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Sparrows (2 have been present all winter on 
the University campus and one was heard 
singing on April 13), Fox Sparrows, Cedar 
Waxwings, American Fipits (April 12 at 
Baumberg), Western Ruby-crowned King- 
Varied 
Thrushes were abundant in favorable local- 
Western Robins are still 


lets, and Dwarf Hermit Thrushes. 


ities until April 3. 
more numerous than in summer, as are also 
Pine Siskins and Flickers. Crossbiils were 
seen in Berkeley on February 23 and in 
Golden Gate Park on March 21. Band-tailed 
Pigeons were the Audubon 
Association on March 11 in Marin County. 
Townsend Warblers were in flocks and sing- 


reported by 


ing freely from March 25 to April 8. 

Mrs. Kelly reports that the Bonaparte’s 
Gulls began to increase in numbers on the 
Alameda shore about March 15, the majority 
of them being in summer plumage by April 
8. Forster Terns were seen on March 15 and 
April 8. 


March 15 and have become very abundant. 


Dowitchers began coming in on 


Red-backed Sandpipers have been present 


since February 25 but have been outnum- 
bered by Western and Least. Sanderling have 
also been seen constantly, the number being 
March 4. Marbled 


numbered 24 on March 25 ( a hot day) and 


largest on Godwits 
were very noisy; by April 8 they were 100 
strong. Western Willets were most plentiful 
the first half of March and the first flock (24) 
of Hudsonian Curlew came on April 8. A 
few Black-bellied Plover have been present 
throughout the period, and many of them 
were in summer plumage after the middle 
of March. 
\pril 8. 
The water-birds on Lake Merritt dimin 


1 wo snowy Plover were seen 


ished in numbers rapidly after their loafing 
places were opened to boating, on February 
22. A count made by Mr. Dixon.on April 8 
showed a total of less than 125 Ducks, the 
majority being Baldpates. Eared Grebes 
numbered 15 and Coots 300. The one increase 
was of Snow Geese, the one lone bird of the 
winter having annexed a companion. Ap 
parently the marked increase in the numbers 
of the Ducks on the bay was due to the de 
sertion of Lake Merritt, for after February 
22 many Canvasbacks and Scaup joined the 
Surf and White winged Scoters. 
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A hurried survey of the ponds and salt 
pools at Baumberg on April 12 yielded very 
satisfactory results. The heavy rains of the 
first two weeks of April had provided plenty 
of fresh water. Every few moments flocks of 
several hundreds of Ducks rose with a great 
splash and whirring of wings and circled 
above us. Most prominent among them were 
the Shovellers, but Pintail, Baldpates, and 
Ruddies also identified. About 17 
Avocets, one Yellow-leg, many Western 
Sandpipers, and one Red-backed in full 
plumage waded about in the shallow water 
while Sanderling and a few Snowy Plover 
were very conspicuous on the dark colored 
mud of the banks. Horned Larks and Pipits 
were very tame, as were also the Brewer and 
Red-winged Blackbirds. In 
eucalyptus tree was congregated an enor- 
mous flock of House Finches, all singing 
and chattering in the most excited manner. 
When disturbed, they flew out in such num- 
bers that they reminded one of a swarm of 
bees. One could imagine it to be a great 
matrimonial bureau functioning for the whole 
of northern California. If so, business had 
already begun to show results for in a very 
loosely constructed nest nearby, from which 
the female had just been flushed, was a blue 
egg.—AmeE Lia S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Los ANGELES REGIoN.—The period under 
consideration has been, for the most part, 
typical of a ‘dry winter,’ with temperatures 
somewhat above normal, relative humidity 
very low, and with frequent winds from the 
deserts. No rain fell until April 1 and 2, when 
there were light showers, and April 9 and 10, 
very copious showers. 

About the middle of February, accumu- 
lations of waste at fish canneries near San 
Pedro attracted immense numbers of Gulls 
to the region. Glaucous-winged and Herring 
Gulls were more numerous than is usual. In 
lagoons near the coast, Shoveller and Pintail 
Ducks were very numerous, and smaller 
numbers of Mallards, Baldpates, Green 
winged, and Cinnamon Teal were also ob 
served. Three Fulvous Tree Ducks, first 
recorded on February 28, near Playa del Rey, 
were again noticed on March 11 and 28. 
During the same period*a lake in the Santa 


Monica mountains afforded a different list, 
Mallards, Canvasbacks, and Redheads pre- 
dominating. At the latter place, March 17, 
a Hooded Merganser was seen. By the end of 
March most of the Ducks and Gulls had dis- 
appeared from lake and shore. 

Avocets, which were seen in shallow la- 
goons near Playa del Rey about February 15, 
have been present in varying numbers on 
each of nine dates, covering the period to 
April 6, the maximum number, 78, occurring 
March 17 (Mrs. C. H. Hall). With few ex- 
ceptions, the Avocets seen were in summer 
plumage. The behavior of one pair, on March 
13, seemed to point to possible nesting. The 
handsome male advanced to within a few 
feet of the party, beating its sides with pow- 
erful wing-strokes, with lowered head sweep- 
ing the bill from side to side, snapping the 
mandibles and uttering hissing sounds. 
Presently it was joined by a duller colored 
individual, taken to be the mate, the latter 
remaining a passive but evidently interested 
spectator. 

At the same place, March 27, 15 Yellow- 
legs, 1 Wilson’s Snipe, 25 Marbled Godwits, 
and a Snowy Egret were seen. The Egret 
allowed a close approach, so that all its 
distinguishing characters were well seen. It 
continued its walking and capture of small 
fish to within perhaps 75 feet of the five ob- 
servers. Four Wilson’s Snipe were seen the 
following day at another place. 

On April 6, a Snowy Egret was seen in 
company with one American Egret. 

February 22, an Albino Nuttall Wood- 
pecker (now a mounted specimen in the 
County Museum) was found by Mrs. W. H. 
Martz and Mrs. Irving J. Mitchell. The 
black pigment was entirely suppressed, while 
the red persisted. Eyes were brown, bill and 
feet white. For a period of about three weeks 
it was an object of interest to many visitors 
to the bit of woodland where it was appar- 
ently at home and undisturbed by the 
watchers of its mode of life. 

Fox Sparrows, which have been absent 
rom the foothill regions all winter, were 
yund by Mrs. Martz and Mrs. Mitchell 
oming to a dripping water-pipe, newly 
laced through dense chaparral in Griffith 
Park, on March 29. The following morning 
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the writer accompanied them to the place, 
where we watched for an hour or more, 
seeing about fifteen individuals come to 
drink or bathe. Two varieties were distin- 
guished, representing, it was thought, the 
Thick-billed and Slate-colored groups. 

It is thought that Lutescent Warblers 
have wintered in the chaparral in some num- 
bers, as a song, believed to be attributable to 
them and not distinguishable from that of 
the species now here, has been heard through- 
out the winter. One individual was seen by 
the writer on January 28. 

Rufous Hummingbirds arrived February 
25 and became common after the middle of 
March. The Arizona Hooded Oriole came 
March 6; Allen and Costa Hummingbirds 
early in March. Violet-Green Swallows do 
not appear upon our lists until March 20, 
when the Warbling Vireo arrived. On this 
date the plain Titmouse had young in the 
nest, and a Golden Eagle was seen carrying a 
green twig into a crevice in the cliffs. March 
17 and 18, Western Kingbirds were seen, 
becoming common within the succeeding few 
days. Cliff Swallows arrived March 21, when 
Mountain Bluebirds were last seen. March 
24 brought the Least Vireo; March 25, the 
Lincoln Sparrow. 

March 26, a Townsend Solitaire was seen 
in a cafion of the Sierra Madres, and on the 
same date one was found in Palm Cajfion, on 
the desert side of the mountains. On this 
date also, the first Black-throated Gray 
Warbler of the season was noted. Lutescent 
and Pileolated Warblers are fairly common. 
April 1, a first sight record of Yellow War- 
bler, though its song was heard a few days 
earlier. 

Three Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks 
were seen on dry ranch lands where squirrels 
were abundant, on March 17. Resident birds 
that frequent such areas were abundant. 
Five Roadrunners were noted. 

March 19. Large flocks of Band-tailed 
Pigeons were still in oak woods where first 
seen in the fall. Large flocks of Robins are 
still found feeding upon the berries of the 
camphor trees in Pasadena. 

April 8, to Rufous Hummingbirds were 
about a thicket of Indian tobacco.—FRANCES 
B ScuNnewer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIDELIGHTS ON Brrps. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE Stupy oF Brirp-Lire. By H. KNIGHT 
HorsFieELp. With a foreword by W. 
EAGLE CLARKE. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1923. 8vo, 224 pages; 2 drawings, 
17 photographs. 

Here is a book which contains a great deal 
of interesting, readable information about 
birds.” There are chapters devoted to their 
nests, eggs, the altitude and speed at which 
they fly, their migrations, senses, language 
and home-life, their place in art and litera- 
ture, including the Bible. 

The author’s experience appears to have 
been largely confined to British birds and 
British bird-books, but 
striction he has had a wide field to draw 


even with this re- 


from, and his material is well-chosen and 
attractively presented. One need not belong 
in the ranks of professed bird students to 
find one’s attention closely held by these 
FP. M. C. 


essays on bird-life. 


THE Birp CLASSES OF THE AUDUBON Soct- 
ETY OF THE District or Cotumsia., II. 
1913-22. Published by the Society. 8vo, 
5 pages. 

The Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia has issued an 8-page pamphlet to 
commemorate the completion of the twenty 
fifth year of its Bird Class. It includes a 
historical résumé covering the entire period 
and a more detailed report for the years 
1913-22, the years 1898-1912 having been 
treated in an earlier publication. With the 
staff of the Biological Survey to draw upon, 
and a membership which includes a number 
of devoted bird students, this Society has 
an unrivaled corps of instructors, who have 
contributed their services to this admirable 
work.—F. M. C. 


THE Common HAwks AND OwLs oF CALI- 
FORNIA FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
RANCHER. By JosepH Drxon. Circular 
No. 236. University of California, College 
of Agriculture. 20 pages; ills. 


It is evident that the writer of this pam- 
phlet is familiar not only with his subject 


Book Mews and fieviews 
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but his audience. He presents his facts in 
an informal, interesting, readable way with 
out too much detail and in a manner de- 
signed to hold the attention as well as to 
convince the audience he The 
specialist too often writes only for his col 


addresses. 


leagues and fails, therefore, to reach the very 

persons for intended. 

The man who can concentrate on one sub- 

ject, bending all his efforts to production in 

a restricted field, and still retain the view- 

point of the public-at-large, is the exception. 
F. M. C. 


whom his work is 


Birp CENSUSES AND 

Tuem. By May 
THACHER Cooke. Department Circular 
261, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Svo, 4 pages. 


THE PuRPOSE OF 
How to TAKE 


The contents of this leaflet are well ex- 
plained by the title. It 
call 


includes also a 
for observers to make counts of the 
birds nesting in a given area. Volunteers 
for this work should secure a copy of this 


circular of instructions.—F. M. C. 


The Crnithological Magazines 

THe Auk. 
Aspects of the Group Habit among Birds,’ 
by Charles L. Whittle, calls attention to 
the local units of which any widely distrib- 
uted species must in many cases be com- 


In the April number, ‘Some 


posed. This is not a new concept, being a 
necessary corollary of the breaking up of 
species into local races in the diversified and 
isolated climates of our West, of the local 
variations in the song of a given species long 
noticed by field ornithologists, of the return 
of individuals to identical nesting-grounds 
recently corroborated by bird-banding. The 
return of individuals to identical winter 
quarters as well, recently discovered by bird- 
banding, naturally suggests the association 
of groups of migratory birds throughout 
the year, summer, winter and on migration 
but no satisfactory confirmatory evidence 


thereof is here presented. The article is 
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Book News 


largely speculative in character, but should 
be useful in pointing out an interesting 
aspect of the problems of migration and 
distribution. It contains mention of two 
recent bird-banding items of considerable 
interest: a Song Sparrow banded at Co- 
hasset, Mass., by L. B. Fletcher, July 6, 
1922, retaken January 14 and 28, 1923, 
would appear to be a permanent resident 
individual. Results published from time to 
time in Brirp-Lore’s season report have 
shown summer resident and winter resident 
Song Sparrows for the New York region, and 
data reported has also indicated permanent 
resident individuals there, though none such, 
as complete as could be desired, has yet been 
obtained. In the Connecticut Valley, A. C. 
Bagg has retaken individual Tree Sparrows 
from a wintering flock in a succeeding year, 
showing a stability in personnel for that 
species at his station, from winter to winter, 
so far not brought out by trapping and band- 
ing records in the New York region. 

‘The Connecticut Valley. A Highway of 
Migration’, by A. C. Bagg, sketches the 
scenic features of the Valley (illustrated with 
two full-page plates) and describes the north- 
ward and southward flights of birds following 
it as a highway of migration. What is said 
of the retreat of early spring migrants down 
the Valley when met by unfavorable weather, 
commands particular attention. Such ret- 
rograde movements are in most cases very 
difficult to prove. 

‘Blue Feathers,’ by Bancroft, Chamot, 
Merritt, and Mason, explains the color of 
non-metallic blue and green feathers. White 
feathers ordinarily appear so because their 
particles scatter the rays of white light with- 
out modifying them. Non-metallic blue in 
feathers, so far as known, is also due to 
mechanical action, very minute pores in the 
walls of specialized cells being of a size to 
scatter and turn back the blue rays of white 
light and allow the orange rays to pass 
through. Such an arrangement is ordinarily 


associated with dark pigment so placed as to 
form a background for and bring out the blue 
advantageously. In green feathers the blue 
ells are overlaid by a translucent yellow 
layer, the color of which is of a chemical or 
pigment nature. This is a technical dis- 
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cussion, convincing so far as it can be fol- 
lowed by the lay reader. 

Other papers of general interest are the 
conclusion of his study of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron by Gross, details of nest, eggs, 
growth and plumages, profusely illustrated 
from photographs; ‘Bird Banding and Bird 
Migration Work at Rossiten on the Baltic 
Sea’ by T. G. Ahrens, which describes the 
well-known German station that has been 
instrumental in determining what are the 
migration routes of European birds; ‘Nest- 
ing of the Evening Grosbeak in Northern 
Michigan,’ by J. S. Ligon (photograph of 
nesting tree and of a young bird). It is 
probable that a dozen pairs were nesting in 
one pine grove at Whitefish Point, and a few 
Grosbeaks observed in some pines half a 
mile away likely had nests there. 

Allan Brooks writes of ‘Notes on the Birds 
of Porcher Island, B. C.,’ and G. E. Verrill, 
‘Rough Notes on the Avifauna of Paita, Peru,’ 
a sketch of the general avifaunal features of 
this tropical desert coast as aside from de- 
detailed identification of species. Griscom 
and Huber have short systematic papers on 
neotropical birds, the latter author de- 
scribing two forms, and Kuroda describes 
two new races of the Long-tailed Titmouse 
from Japan and Korea. Mrs. Reichenberger 
calls attention to different methods of 
measuring birds with a view to the advantage 
of having some uniform international method. 

General Notes contain, as always, many 
items of faunal interest, and in this case dis- 
cussion of several nomenclatural points. 
Stoddard concludes that the Northern Phala- 
rope is not uncommon in flocks off shore on 
southern Lake Michigan in August and 
September. Swope finds that Birp-Lore’s 
Christmas Census shows a large increase for 
the Bob-white in Ohio after seven years of 
no shooting. There is a report of Richard- 
son’s Owl at Cohasset, Mass. (H. G. Whittle), 
and Plattsburg, N. Y. (S. C. Bishop), the 
past winter, which may be of interest to 
bird students of New York and New Eng- 
land who have considered this species too 
northwestern to be even a remote possibility 
in their region. Latham reports a breeding 
Red-breasted Nuthatch from Long Island.— 
| ep A 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A WELL-KNOWN writer of popular nature 
stories, who imposes on himself so high a 
standard of accuracy that his audience is 
not only interested but instructed, described 
to us the other day his one and only experi- 
ence in ‘broadcasting’ from a radio station. 
He chose for his subject a portion of his 
most successful lecture, and cheerfully and 
with animation he began to address his un- 
seen audience. All went well until he reached 
the first point at which he was accustomed 
to receive applause, when he unconsciously 
waited a moment for the response that did 
not come. After this had happened several 
times, he found himself speaking as mechani- 
cally as a phonograph, and, at the conclusion 
of his task, he uttered an emphatic “Never 
again.” 

The application of this incident lies in 
our belief that between broadcasting and 
editing a magazine there exists a strong 
similarity. Issue after the Editor, 
through his own pen, or that of his contribu- 
tors, addresses an unseen and, as a rule, 


issue 


unresponsive audience. An apparent or 
actual error is promptly called to his atten- 
tion, but he can assume that he has won the 
approval of his readers only by their failure 
to criticize. Criticism we welcome, particu- 
larly if it be constructive, but we confess 
also to a desire for commendation. Quite 
frankly, we ourselves believe that Brrp-Lore 
presents to its readers articles both enter- 
taining and helpful which are deserving of 
enthusiastic praise. Where in all the litera- 
ture of ornithology will one find, for example, 
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such detailed information in regard to the 
dates at which certain birds migrate, as Dr. 
Oberholser presents in every other issue of 
Brrp-Lore? In what other publication is 
there such a review of affairs in the bird 
world, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as 
may be found in every issue of Birp-LorE? 
Where else can be found so attractive and 
informing series of walks and talks with 
birds as Dr. Allen contributes number after 
number? 

The latter query prompts us to say paren- 
thetically that the illustrations which ac- 
company Dr. Allen’s article in the current 
number are, in our opinion, to be ranked 
among the best photographs of birds which 
Brrp-Lore has ever published; and while we 
are in this mood of self-praise, we may add 
that this is equivalent to saying the best we 
have ever seen anywhere. We base this 
statement, not on their technical excellence, 
but rather on their presentation of the 
characters of the species they represent. 

Birp-Lore’s life is practically co-exten- 
sive with that of successful bird photog- 
raphy in this country. Approximately 3,000 
photographs of birds have appeared in our 
pages. What a store-house of authentic, 
graphic information regarding the appear- 
ance of birds in nature is contained in this 
series of illustrations! Where does any- 
thing comparable with it exist? 

Were it not proper that editors should 
themselves be governed by the same re- 
strictions in regard to the use of space that 
they impose on their contributors, we might 
continue indefinitely to describe Birp-Lore’s 
many excellencies. 
vinced, should pay a tribute to them, and, 
if no one volunteers to fill the part of eulogist, 
we will take it ourselves. At least we must 
be permitted a word to express our own un- 
bounded admiration for Birp-Lore’s colored 
plates, drawn by the country’s leading bird 
artists, and reproduced regardless of expense 
by her foremost engravers. By the end of 
the present year we shall have figured in 
color the male, female, and immature plum- 
ages of every species of North American 
passerine bird, and this alone is an achieve- 
ment well deserving of commendation— 
even of our own: 


Some one, we are con- 
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DAISY FIELDS IN JUNE 
By A. A. ALLEN 
With Photographs by the Author 


Where daisies and buttercups vie with the clover and timothy for possession 
of the farmer’s hay-field, there lives a group of birds quite as distinctive and 
just as restricted in their distribution as the birds of the marshes which we 
discussed in the last number of Brrp-Lore. Some of them, like the Meadow- 
lark and the Bobolink, are known to every farmer’s boy, and are as much a 
part of his life as the hay and the grain and the dusty road to school. But 
others, less conspicuous, like the Vesper, Savanna, and Grasshopper Sparrows 
are lumped together by him under the common appellation of ‘ground bird.’ 
Still others, like the Henslow’s Sparrow, pass entirely unnoticed, their weak 
voices mingling with the myriad insect notes. There are many birds that are 
occasionally found in the open fields in search of food or by mere chance, but 
the ones that make up the ‘open-field community’ are those that not only get 
their food there, but nest there a’so and spend practically their whole lives 
away from the bushes and trees. Naturally, they often fly to the top of a bush 
or tree that stands in the field, for it makes a conspicuous singing-place, but a 
fence-post or a bare telegraph pole suits them just as well, for there is nothing 
in a tree that is particularly attractive to them. Let us, then, direct our steps, 
in this number of Birp-Lore, along some country road until we get away from 
houses and barns and bushes and trees and come to the extensive fields of 
clover and daisies. It will be better if we search out some field that has not 
been plowed for several years, where the hay is less dense and the ‘weeds’ more 
numerous, for this is the type of field that these birds like the best. 

As we trudge along the dusty road (and it will be much better if we leave 
automobiles and paved roads behind us), certain birds will be quite conspicuous. 
There will be Swallows on the wires, Red-headed Woodpeckers or Flickers on 
the telephone poles, Kingbirds and Wood Pewees in the apple trees, and Gold- 
finches on the dandelions by the wayside, but none of these birds belongs to 
the community that we are out to study and we pass them by. ‘It is only when 
the plaintive whistle of the Meadowlark reaches our ears that we begin our 
study of the birds of the open fields. “It’s sweet to me,” he seems to call, and we 
assume that he means life in the open, and we are thoroughly willing to agree 
with him. If we approach the vicinity of his nest, his note changes and, though 
(207) 
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still plaintive, it is only about half as long, as though he were calling to his 
mate “beware.’’ It is not until we leave that we hear his full song again, and 
then it sounds to us as though he were calling ‘‘All is well.” 

One familiar only with the plaintive song of the Meadowlark will have 
difficulty in recognizing the various harsh call-notes and a rather pleasing 
rattle as originating from the same bird. Ordinarily, the Meadowlark sings 
from a fence-post or the top of a tree in the open, but, occasionally, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, he mounts upward in the air on quivering wings and repeats and 
modulates his song until it is scarcely recognizable. At such times it resembles 
more the flight-song of the Western Meadowlark, which never sings as simple 
a refrain as our eastern bird. 

It is no easy matter to find the Meadowlark’s nest, but the task grows 
simpler if we have learned the bird’s vocabulary, or at least some of the alarm- 


MEADOWLARK AND ITS DOMED NEST 


notes by which it is possible to guess the general vicinity of the nest. Then, if 
we withdraw to a distance, until the male no longer indicates alarm by his 
voice, and watch him through glasses, he will, sooner or later, fly down to 
visit his mate at the nest. Even then, however, it is no easy matter to find it, 
for it is roofed over with grasses and has the opening on one side. I have known 
careless persons actually to step on the eggs before discovering the nest. 
After the eggs have hatched, the roof does not last long, and by the time the 
young are half-grown the nest is usually as open as a Bobolink’s or a Vesper 
Sparrow’s. 

Examining a Meadowlark in a museum, or observing the bright yellow breast 
on any colored plate of the bird, one would think that this would be a con- 
spicuous mark in the field. On the contrary, one has to be close to see it, or 
the bird has to be in full sunlight. At other times, the yellow is entirely ab- 
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sorbed by the greens and browns of the grasses, and the bird appears uniformly 
brownish. It is the conspicuous white outer tail-feathers that make the best 
field-mark, appearing as two square white patches as the bird flies away. 

As we approach the daisy field of our choice, a small grayish bird runs ahead 
of us in the road, awaits our approach, and then flits along a little farther. It 
is about the size and shape of a Song Sparrow and has the same streaked 
breast, with a larger spot in the middle, but it is a grayer bird, and when it 
flies it usually, but not always, shows white outer tail-feathers. It is the Vesper 
Sparrow, one of our birds of the open field. We often find Song Sparrows along 


VESPER SPARROW AND NEST 


the roadside, also, but never far from bushes or brush-piles in which they can 
take refuge when frightened. The Vesper Sparrow, on the other hand, when 
alarmed, flies up and away through the open. The songs of the two birds are 
also somewhat alike, though that of the Vesper Sparrow is usually clearer and 
sweeter and ordinarily begins with two low notes, and then two high notes 
followed by a trill. It might be expressed by the phrase “Listen to my evening 
singing.’’ The Song Sparrow’s song is less clear, usually begins with three low 
notes followed by one high, one low, and a trill, and can often be fitted to the 
phrase “Hip hip hoo-ray, boys, spring is here.” There is a third bird that re- 
embles the Song and the Vesper Sparrow in color and markings, the Savannah 
Sparrow, another of our field birds. It has the same streaked breast with a 
arger spot in the middle, but its tail is shorter and it has a fairly conspicuous 
ellow line over the eye and less conspicuous ones below the eyes and through 
he middle of the crown, Its song, however, is entirely different having more 
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of an insect quality. It usually begins with two low ¢sips followed by a high 
trill and a shorter lower trill which might be represented ¢sip, tsip, see, ee, ee, 
me-ee. The Vesper Sparrow and the Savanna Sparrow are a good deal alike 
in habits, both building cup-shaped nests in slight hollows in the sod, but the 
Vesper Sparrow usually prefers more open places in the meadow, often nesting 
by the roadside where there is some bare ground, while the Savanna as often 
as not selects a place in the thick clover. 

In addition to the Vesper Sparrow, there is another bird that we may see 
running in the roadway ahead of us, the Prairie Horned Lark. The Lark is 
somewhat larger than the Vesper Sparrow, less streaked on the back, and more 


SAVANNA SPARROW poe NEST 


of a pinkish brown in color. Its most distinctive characters, however, are the 
black markings about its face; the crescent on its breast, the broad bar from 
the bill to its cheeks, and the narrow line of feathers border ng the crown, which 
can be elevated on either side so as to form tiny ‘horns.’ The markings are 
more conspicuous in the male which, likewise, has a yellower throat. 

The Horned Larks are the first birds to come back in the spring to the 
northern states, if they have not spent the winter there, often arriving early 
in February. By the middle of March they are often nesting, so that the 
incubating or even the brooding bird may get covered by the late snows. The 
most interesting thing about the Horned Lark, however, is its habit, in common 
with the European Skylark, of soaring. Starting from the ground, often at 
one’s very feet, the male bird mounts upward on a giant spiral until it is almost 
out of sight. Then, as a tiny speck in the blue, it hovers and sings. The song 
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is not at all comparable with that of the Skylark, made famous by the poets; 
indeed, it sounds more lik esome one climbing over a wire fence, but the per- 
formance which follows is fully as thrilling as that of its European cousin for, 
closing its wings, the Lark plunges headlong towards the earth. Like a plummet 
it drops; for hundreds of feet it plunges unchecked uatil within but a few 
feet of the ground, where, ever so gracefully, it spreads its wings and shoots 
abruptly forward, checking its momentum and alighting as though nothing 
had happened. 

Now we have come to the field, white with daisies and spotted with 
black-eyed Susans and devil’s paint-brush—a poor hay-field but a very good 
place for the birds of the open country. Two or three Bobolinks are chasing 


ae. ee 
PRAIRIE HORNED LARKS AND NEST FROM WHICH THE INCUBATING BIRD HAD JUST 
BEEN FLUSHED AFTER A SNOWSTORM 

each other about the field, making it resound with riotous song, a grand medley 
of warbles and banjo-like notes that can be confused with nothing else. The 
cream and gray and white spots on their upperparts all appear white at a 
distance and reflect, in turn, the white of the daisies, their black underparts 
appearing as nought but shadows. We see nothing of the Sparrow-like females 
that are sitting close on their nests, but, if we should, it would pay to watch 
them until they fly to their homes, for the Bobolink’s nest is just as difficult to 
discover as the Meadowlark’s, though it is not roofed over. The thickly spotted 
eggs are far from conspicuous, especially when the nest is placed in the dense 
grass or clover. The birds never fly directly to or from their nests, but, ordi- 
narily, traverse the 10 to 15 feet nearest the nest on the ground, and out of 
sight of marauding eyes. So even if you mark exactly the spot where the female 
flies down, it may take you a half an hour to locate the nest. 
As we listen to the ecstatic outbursts of the male Bobolinks, it is difficult 
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for us to believe that within a few weeks they will be silent or, at best, announc- 
ing their presence by only a metallic pink, and that they will change their 
striking black-and-white suits for the somber clothes of the female. Then, 
better known as ‘Ricebirds’ or ‘Reedbirds’, they will start on a 5,000-mile journey 
to Brazil and northern Argentina. They seem so devoid of care and so abso- 
lutely satisfied with their present environment that one naturally thinks they 


might stay until the frosts seared the meadows, but, instead, they will scarcely 
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wait until their young are strong on the wing before flocking to the marshes and 
starting on their southward flight. 

Such a medley of sounds arises from the Bobolinks that we might easily 
suppose that there were no other inhabitants of the daisy field, but if we can 
close our ears to their voices, we will soon become aware of many lesser folks 
adding their bit to the general concert. Were we not already familiar with the 
song of the Savanna Sparrow, we might attribute all of the tiny trills that 
we hear to the crickets and grasshoppers; but, having once learned what to 
listen for, we can soon pick out the songs of three or four of these little short- 
tailed Sparrows, and perhaps locate the birds perched on the top of some of 
the taller weeds, their heads thrown back and their little bodies aquiver with 
all the enthusiasm of their more musically endowed cousins. If we know just 
what to listen for, we may be able to pick out the song of a Grasshopper Spar- 
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row among them or off to one side of the field. It is only about half as long as 
the song of the Savanna Sparrow and of even more insectlike quality, lacking 
entirely the second and lower trill of that bird: sip, tsip, see-eeee. 

If the Grasshopper Sparrow did not sing, or if he sang from the ground, he 
might never be discovered, so inconspicuous is he; but, like all other birds, his 
song, such as it is, is an announcement to the world and all other Grasshopper 
Sparrows that a certain part of the field belongs to him and he will brook 
no intrusion. Therefore, while making the announcement, he wants to be as 
conspicuous as possible, and he flies to the tallest weed or fence-post within 
his territory. At other times, he runs around mouse-like on the ground and is 
never seen unless flushed, and then but for an instant, for he never flies far 
before dropping back into the grass. After the nest is started, the male seldom 
ventures very far from it, so that it is comparatively easy to mark the general 
location of every nest in a field. It is not so easy to find the nest, however, for 
it is roofed over like a Meadowlark’s, though the whiteness of the eggs catches 
one’s eye much sooner than the eggs of the Savanna Sparrow or the Bobolink, 
which are gray and heavily marked with brown. In all of the accompanying 
photographs it should be remembered that the vegetation has been pressed 
aside from the nest so as to make it and the eggs as conspicuous as possible. 
It seems more than a coincidence, however, that the field birds that lay con- 
spicuous eggs build roofs to their nests. 

If one has difficulty in finding the Grasshopper Sparrow, he might as well 
never start hunting for the Henslow’s Sparrow, for both in song and habit it 
is as much less conspicuous than the Grasshopper Sparrow than the Grass- 
hopper is less conspicuous than the Savanna. I have never heard of anyone 
discovering it for the first time all by himself, though after his attention has 
been called to it he may discover it in some of his most familiar hunting-grounds. 
It seems to prefer the oldest and most run-down fields, though occasionally a 
little colony gets started in a good hay-field, alongside of the Savanna and 
Grasshopper Sparrows. An entomologist listening for unusual insects is more 
likely to discover this bird than an ornithologist with an ear attuned to bird- 
voices. Tisape... tisape, its call sounds to me, usually with quite an interval 
between the syllables. More than likely each dissyllable tisape represents the 
hird’s complete song, and, if so, it is the most unpretentious effort with which 
[ am familiar, comparable only with the voicelessness of the Anhinga and 
Frigate-bird. 

After one has learned the song of the Henslow’s Sparrow, he will be able to 
pick out the bird in the field from among the Grasshopper and Savanna 
Sparrows by its more conspicuous whitish bill and the faint streaks on the sides 
of its breast, and it will give him no small degree of satisfaction to identify it, 
though it may not add materially to his esthetic enjoyment of the daisy fields 
in June. 

The nest of the Henslow’s Sparrow resembles that of the Savanna, but the 
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eggs are white, rlike those of the Grasshopper Sparrow, though more heavily 
spotted. 

We have enumerated but seven birds as composing the open-field community 
and, indeed, they are the most typical members in the northern and eastern 
states, though we might include the Bob-white, the introduced Pheasant, the 
Killdeer, and even the Spotted Sandpiper, were we to list the birds that nest 
in the fields away from bushes. They spend so much of their lives in other 


won 


Left —HENSLOW’S SPARROW (NOTE THE WHITISH BILL AN D LIGHT STREAKS ON THE BREAST) 
Right —GRASSHOPPER SPARROW ON THE ROOF OF ITS DOMED NEST 


environments, however, that we may well exclude them from our ‘com- 
munity.’ Further south or further west there would naturally be other or 
different members of the community, but wherever one finds the open fields, 
he will find a circumscribed group of birds designed by nature to live and 
derive their sustenance therefrom. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 
There is, perhaps, no group of birds more accessible or more easily studied 
with a class than the birds of the open fields. They are not ordinarily very 
timid, and when frightened usually fly through the open where they can be 
followed. They often frequent roadsides where they become accustomed to 
people passing and sit on the fences or telephone wires where they can be 
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readily observed, even by large classes of children. If it seems desirable to 
find their nests, it is easier with a class than in any other way, for, by joining 
hands and forming a long line, it takes but a few minutes to cover the entire 
field and flush the incubating birds from their nests. Great caution should be 
used, however, to walk slowly and watch the ground at one’s feet, so that a 
nest will not be stepped upon. Indeed, unless every one of the bird class is 
seriously interested and naturally cautious, it is better not to hunt for the 
nests in this way. It is better to sit down where the birds can be watched, and 
when they have been observed to fly to the same spot several times, send one 
or two of the most cautious to find the nest while the rest continue to watch 
the actions of the birds. More can be learned on every bird-walk by ceasing to 
walk when the desired place has been reached than by trying to follow the 
birds. Observe where the birds are singing when you first arrive, and then 
seat the class in the most advantageous place and wait for the birds to come 
back or resume their former activities. Success will depend upon the quiet 
the teacher is able to maintain. 

It is a good idea to make a map or diagram of the field or fields under ob- 
servation and place on it each time the general location where each bird is 
heard singing. It will soon be evident that different parts of the fields are 
always frequented by certain birds, and it might be possible to divide up the 
field into so many ‘claims’ or ‘territories,’ with not more than one pair of a 
kind in each territory. Copies of the map could be dist ibuted to each member 
of the class, with the instructions to make several visits to the region and 
mark each time the singing-place of each bird. In no better way can the 
importance of ‘territory’ in bird-life, the attachment of a bird to its nesting- 
site, and its methods of securing a suitable area in which to rear its young, be 
learned. The relation between the nesting-area and the feeding-area in the 
different species might likewise be brought out; some, like the Savannah, 
Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows, feeding in the same area in which they 
nest, and others, like the Meadowlark, Bobolink, and Vesper Sparrow, often 
finding their food at a considerable distance. 


SUMMER BIRD-STUDY 


The time has come again to remind teachers and others who are desirous 
of getting a good grounding in ornithology, either to assist them in their teaching 
or for their own pleasure, that the opportunity awaits them this summer in 
many of the university, college, or other summer schools. It is perfectly possible 
to combine ornithology with some other course in any of these summer schools, 

1, in many of them, to devote one’s entire time to the study and receive 
university credit for it. The School Department of Brrp-Lore endeavors to 
maintain a complete list of the summer courses in ornithology, and the Editor 
vill be glad to assist anyone, planning summer study, with the information 
vhich he has.—A. A. A. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
PRIZE ESSAYS 


A good way of stimulating interest in birds, and at the same time com- 


bining bird-study with the language lessons in the elementary grades, is by 
the writing of prize essays. Such a contest was held recently in the sixth grade 
in Big Rapids, Mich., and we take pleasure in printing the prize essay written 
by Caroline Morris as a sample of what might be done in other schools and 
what might be expected in the sixth grade. 


BOB-WHITE 

Length, ro inches. Known everywhere by its clear call, or which it is 
named. 

Its natural dwelling is in the United States, east of the plains, but is known 
in many places in the West. 

It builds its nest on the ground and under bushes, brush-heaps, and along 
the roots of trees. 

The Bob-white is loved by everyone in the country and the hunters know 
it better than any other game-bird in the United States. Some people raise 
them in captivity. The food of this bird consists of seeds, grain, and wild fruits. 

It is a great friend of the farmers, as it eats some of the insects that are 
serious pests to him. Every farmer should see that the Bob-white is protected. 

A few years ago there was a law made in this state that the Bob-whites 
should be protected and that no one should hunt them as game. 

The male calls ‘“‘Bob-White, Bob-Bob-White” and the female answers in 
a way that sounds like this: “I’m over here, I'm over here, I’m over here.” 


AN ACTIVE JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB IN GRANT SCHOOL 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Our Club has held its weekly meetings regularly throughout the past two 
school years. Lately we have been studying the spring birds; before that we 
studied winter-feeding. 

Professor Ross, of Drake University, visited us one afternoon lately and 
showed us lantern slides of our Iowa birds, and told us about them and their 
value, as he went along. 

Our teacher brought us a Goldfinch’s nest lined with her mother’s hair. 

Our meetings last about three quarters of an hour and are held after school. 
Our officers are Clayton Boggess, President; John, Stokeley, Vice-President; 
John Butler, Chairman of Committee; and Dorothy Cavett, Secretary. 

In the past year we have noted an increase of winter birds in our part of 
town. We have had very good attendance at our meetings—from thirty-five 
to fifty-five—and all are enthusiastic. 
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Our Club is going to put up a bird-bath on the school-grounds, and plant a 
little shrubbery about it, in order to make a spot attractive to the birds. 

We have also appointed half a dozen of our members to be bird-detectives 
in our part of town. Their duty will be to see that the birds are not molested 
by girls and boys, and to teach them the value of our song-birds.—DorotnHy 
CAvETT, Secretary. 


) A SUCCESSFUL BIRD-HOUSE AND WINTER FEEDING 
COMPETITION IN MISSOURI 


Last spring (1922), the children in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Webster Groves schools, as part of their manual training work, made bird- 
) houses and shelter-sheds. ‘Three members of the ‘Bird Section’ from the 


‘Nature Study Society,’ were asked to act as judges of the best houses made. 
The Parent-Teacher’s Associations, in the various schools, gave prizes to the 
children doing the best work. The workmanship and enthusiasm displayed 
by the children was wonderful, but many of the houses were absolutely useless 
as bird-homes. 

For this reason, the ‘Bird Section’ decided to conduct a contest, open to 
children of any age, for attracting birds. After a great deal of thought on the 
part of the Committee, instructions were printed and rules were given to the 
children. Members of the Society went to the four schools in Webster Groves 
and tried to interest as many children as possible. At the end of summer an 
open-air picture show and party was held on the lawn of one of the members, 
and the prizes awarded to the children who had made the largest number of 
points. 

As so many children in this climate go away for the entire summer, it was 
decided to hold another contest for ‘Winter Feeding.’ The suggestions and 
rules were again formulated for this contest and distributed to the children. 
One member of the Parent-Teacher’s Association was asked to serve in each 
school, to help organize the children, and to give them copies of the rules. Then 
the Superintendent of our schools also had the rules printed and given to all | 
the children in the upper grades, and in one school, the teachers are keeping | 
account of the points made by each child.—ELeEANorR HALL Martin, Webster 


Groves, Mo. 


HERONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


BULLETIN NO. 5 (PART III) 


LOUISIANA HERON (Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis) 


DrscripTION.—The plumage of the Louisiana Heron contains almost as 
great mixture of colors as that of the Great Blue Heron. Generally, at a little 
distance the bird looks grayish or slaty above and very light beneath. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying picture (Plate No. 3, Figure 1) one may get a 
pretty accurate idea of its markings as drawn by Fuertes. 

Even for a Heron the bird is very slender. It is 26 inches in length, thus 
being 4 inches longer than the Little Blue Heron, but probably does not weigh 
any more. Many observers have been deeply impressed with the grace and 
ease displayed by the Louisiana Heron as it wades about the margins of swamps 
or ponds searching for its food. Audubon wrote that he always called it “The 
Lady of the Waters.” It flies with its neck drawn in in characteristic Heron 
fashion. 

Like most other Herons, its back is adorned with long plumes, and in the 
breeding season the nuptial feathers, several inches in length, protrude from 
the back of its head. 

RANGE.—The Louisiana Heron today is known to breed from the coast 
country of North Carolina (Craney Island, Carteret County) southward along 
the coastal country through Florida and in many points in the West Indies. 
I have found them breeding in the state of Mississippi, also commonly in 
Louisiana and the Gulf Coast region of Texas. They are found along both 
coasts of Mexico and as far south as Central America. 

Like some of the other Herons, they frequently wander north in the summer 
and have been seen as far up the Atlantic Coast as New Jersey and Long 
Island. As a breeding bird, the Louisiana Heron appears always to be gre- 
garious. I have never found a case where a pair of them was breeding singly, 
like we sometimes find the Green Heron. Very often they nest in company 
with Snowy Egrets, Little Blue Herons, and Black-crowned Night Herons. 
In fact, they are so sociable in their nature that, with rare exceptions, they 
appear to be always associated with other Herons during the breeding period. 
On April 7, 1923, I found a company of twenty-four with a small breeding colony 
of Reddish Egrets in a clump of mangroves in the barren wastes near the south- 
ern end of Andros Island in the Bahamas. It is the most abundant species of 
Heron in the marshes along the Gulf Coast of Mississippi and Louisiana. Here 
I have found them breeding with no other Heron present except the Black- 
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crowned Night Heron. In some of these islands the nests are in low 
bushes. Scattered among them, Laughing Gulls breed in the grasses between 
the bushes. On such occasions, when a flock of these black-headed white Gulls 
and the splendidly colored Louisianas rise, a striking and unusual picture of 
bird-life is presented. They breed in places clear across the peninsula of 
Florida, but, as a rule, are chiefly coastwise birds, being extremely abundant 
in salty, brackish marshes of the seacoast. 

GENERAL Nores.—The food of the Louisiana Heron consists very largely 
of minnows, small frogs, and water insects. Apparently it rarely, if ever, takes 
vegetable food, or, if such is the case, it appears not to have been reported. 
The nests are usually in bushes or low trees. I have never found them breeding 
at a great distance from the earth, as is sometimes the case with the Egret and 
Great Blue Heron. The eggs are generally four or five in number, although I 
have seen as many as seven in a nest. They are the general Heron blue, but 
show a tendency to run somewhat paler than those of the Little Blue Heron, 
which they otherwise very closely resemble. 


YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON (Nyctanassa violacea) 


Here is another Heron rarely seen in the northern states. It has been 
known to breed in Lower California and on the Atlantic Coast as far north as 
South Carolina. It goes up the Mississippi Valley country, to some extent, as 
far as southern Illinois or Indiana. From here it occurs southward through the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central America to Brazil and Peru. It may, there- 
fore, be considered largely a tropical and subtropical species. Apparently, 
little has been written about this interesting bird. Its breeding habitat is not 
often visited by bird students. It is also a more secretive bird than its close 
relative, the Black-crowned Night Heron. Common in certain regions of 
Florida, one may find here and there small sequestered ponds, perhaps not 
more than roo feet across. Here, where the bushes grow tall and thick and the 
shadows of the heavy forest crowd in on every side, Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons like to build their nests and rear their young. I have never found them 
nesting except in colonies. If associated with other Herons, they usually occupy 
a small, densely shaded area by themselves. Often there are no other Herons 
around. Here, throughout the day, the birds sit on their eggs or watch their 
newly hatched young, going forth for food when the shadows of evening 
approach. 

In the maple trees bordering the lower reaches of the Kissimmee River, in 
southern Florida, I found the Yellow-crowned Night Heron very abundant 
during the last days of March and early April, 1923. They were drowsing away 
the hours in the little clumps of trees bordering the river bank, and as our 
boat came down the stream they would fly away in straggling flocks. At times 
as many as forty to fifty would be in sight at once. 
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As will be seen by the accompanying illustration (Plate No. 3, Figure 2), 
the bird has a long plume extending from its head while it bears its 
breeding plumage. The young bird, the first year (Plate No. 3, Figure 3), 
is very different in appearance from its parent. Little appears to be definitely 
known of the food of this bird, although it undoubtedly consists of the small 
water-life, such as is fed upon by most species of Herons. 

The nests are made of sticks and twigs and usually are larger and better 
constructed affairs than are those built by any of the other small Herons. 
Five is the usual number of eggs in a nest, although many contain four and 
others holding six are frequently seen. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON (Nycticorax nycticorax nzvius) 


Undoubtedly, more has been written in our ornithological publications 
regarding the distribution and habits of the Black-crowned Night Heron than 
any other species of the family. It is a common bird throughout many of the 
northern states, and many of its breeding colonies are known to bird-students, 
as, for example, the colony near Roslyn, L. I., and the one in the bushes among 
the Barnstable sand-dunes on Cape Cod. This species is not so much wedded 
to tropical countries as the other Herons we have been discussing. During the 
winter, when snow lies upon the earth, I often see them flying by my home in 
New York City as they go to and from their feeding-grounds on the Harlem 
River. In the Bronx Zodélogical Park, they may be seen, I suppose, any day 
of the year. They gather in the trees over the flying-cages, and I have counted 
as many as go roosting at one time in trees around one of the ponds in the park. 
They are found generally throughout North and South America, and breed 
from Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Manitoba southward to Patagonia. Over most 
of New England they disappeay in winter, undoubtedly because of the freezing 
up of the water covering their feeding-grounds. Night Herons eat frogs and 
fish and water insects. They feed during the day, especially if it is a little 
cloudy. At Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., I remember watching with great amuse- 
ment the actions of Night Herons contending over eels. A bird that succeeded 
in catching one of these slippery fish would attempt to get away from his neigh- 
bors, with the result that he had a busy time flying with a squirming eel in his 
bill while swiftly pursued by his eager friends. 

It is not uncommon, especially in the northern states, to find the Black- 
crowned Night Heron nesting in colonies by itself, although at times it is 
associated with the Great Blue Heron. In company with William P. Wharton 
and E. H. Forbush, I visited such a combined Heron city on Bradbury Island, 
Maine, some years ago. Farther south, however, where other species of Herons 
are abundant, the Night Heron is usually found in the general Heron colonies. 
Both the Night Herons are quite noisy when disturbed and fly away with 
vigorous wing-beats and startled squawks. 
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Young Black-crowned Night Herons (Plate 3, Figure 3), except in shape, 
are totally different in appearance from the adult bird, and are covered with 


white spots similar to the young Yellow-crowned Night Heron, although the 
general ground-color is noticeably different. In some sections of the country, 
these birds are killed and eaten, not only by our omnifarious emigrants from 
southern Europe, but by some of our own native population as well. The 
flesh, however, is strong and fishy and cannot be highly recommended. The 
Creole population of southern Louisiana are very fond of them, and much 
pressure has been brought to bear, of recent years, to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to take protection from the Night Herons in that territory so that the 
natives may continue to have feasts of their beloved Gros-becs. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON, MALHEUR LAKE, OREGON 
Photographed by Finley & Bohlman 
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PROTECTING THE FLAMINGOES 

In the summer of 1904, Dr. Frank M. the American Museum of Natural History: . 
Chapman made his notable expedition to Dr. Chapman estimated there were about - 
southern Andros Island, in the Bahamas, for 4,000 birds in the colony. There was no law = 
the purpose of photographing the breeding protecting them, and the natives frequently om 
group of Flamingoes. He also gathered engaged in killing and eating the birds. As = 
material which later was used to make the result of his protests, coupled with those — 
magnificent habitat group of these birds in made at his behest by the National Associa- nd 
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NESTS OF THE FLAMINGO hes 

Section of the group of 1030 nests built by the Flamingo colony on Southern Andros, Bahama Islands, in 1922 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson Igo 
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COMMISSIONER E. W 
FLAMINGO GUARDS AND THE PALM-COVERED SHELTER OCCUPIED 


BY THE WARDENS IN 
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FORSYTH, OF SOUTH ANDROS ISLAND, ONE OF HIS COLORED 
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Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


tion to the Bahama Government, a law was 
enacted making it illegal to kill this unusually 
interesting bird. Little attention, however, 
was paid to the law, and no adequate pro- 
Early 
in the year 1922, Dr. L. A. Sanford, of New 


vision was made for its enforcement. 


Haven, visited Andros and was aroused when 
he learned of the continued slaughter of the 
'lamingoes. He appealed to the Governor 
of the Island, Sir Harry Cordeaux, and the 
Government made of southern Andros a 
bird sanctuary and provided some funds for 
guarding the colony that year. 

The writer recently visited this territory 
and found that the colony that Dr. Chapman 
had estimated at 4,000 had been reduced to 


about 2,000. He also learned there was sup- 


posed to be another colony about half this 
size near the northern end of Andros, perhaps 
fifty miles away. Conferences were held with 
Governor Cordeaux, and the Bahama Parlia- 
ment is now being asked for an appropri- 
ation of £220 with which to protect both 
colonies of Flamingoes this season. This work 
is in charge of E. W. Forsyth, Commissioner 
of Andros Island, to whom the National 
Association recently sent $300 to be used in 
making small patrol boats to be used by their 
wardens this summer. 

It is to be most earnestly hoped that the 
Bahama Parliament will make the grant 
asked for by the Governor, so that the 
slaughter of these magnificent creatures may 
be permanently discontinued. 


LAST DAYS OF THE HEATH HEN 


For many years the attention of the public 
as been drawn, from time to time, to that 
remnant of the eastern form of the Prairie 
lien, known as the Heath Hen, which now 
¢xists only on the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts. Members of the Audu- 
lon Society and others combined some years 
go to purchase a reservation where these 


birds might live in safety. The state of 
Massachusetts took a commendable interest 
in the preservation of the birds, and, at 
considerable expense, has since guarded them 
on that Vineyard reservation, 

On February 14, 1923, the bird-lovers of 
the country were electrified by a questionnaire 
sent out from the office of the Department of 
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Conservation in the state of Massachusetts 
by William C. Adams, Director of Fisheries 
and Game, who set forth a statement that 
the birds are decreasing rapidly, that the 
species would never be valuable as a game- 
bird, and frankly put the question as to 
whether the state should continue the expense 
of seeking to preserve a vanishing species of 
birds when the territory might very well be 
stocked with Pheasants and Quail and used 
for hunting purposes. 

Representing this Association the writer 
immediately forwarded to Mr. Adams the 
following letter: 


Dear Mr. Adams: 

I have your extremely inveresting and 
eminently fair presentation of the Heath Hen 
situation as presented in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 14. I can understand that in all prob- 
abilities a good deal of pressure has been 
brought to bear throughout the years to 
make arrangements for the public shooting 
of Pheasants and other birds on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

However, let me draw your attention to 
the fact that during these same years what 
we might call a sentimental interest in birds 
has likewise enormously increased, and no 
place is this more apparent than in the state 
of Massachusetts. Members of this Associa- 
tion assisted financially in the original work 
of getting hold of the land for this purpose, 
and, of course, we have always been intensely 
interested in this undertaking. I am sure we 
will be ready to contribute again if necessary. 

If it were in my power to dictate the policy, 
I would say that everything possible should 
be continued to give a home to the Heath 
Hen as long as there is one left on Martha’s 
Vineyard. I would continue the Cromwell 
lease, I would not permit the liberating of 
Pheasant on the island, and I would do 
everything in my power to keep these birds 
alive just as long as possible. 

It would make a terrific crash on the minds 
of the poeple of this country should they 
realize in a few years that the Heath Hen 
had gone and that the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Conservation, yielding to the 
demands of the hunters, had in the mean- 
time done something that could be regarded 
as lessening the chances of the Heath Hen 
continuing to live and flourish. 

These are the thoughts that arise in my 
mind on reading your letter. 

Yours most cordially, 
(Signed) T. GrLBERT PEARSON, 
President. 


Many other letters of similar nature were 
filed. The result has been that under date of 


Lore 


April i9, 1923, the followmg circular letter 
was issued by the State Conservation De- 
partment of Massachusetts: 


As one of those who answered our ques- 
tionnaire relative to the Heath Hen, we give 
you the following statement: 

In order to discover the public sentiment 
with respect to the protection of this bird, 
and in order to receive suggestions relative 
to future work, we sent a statement and 
questionnaire (with the contents of which you 
are familiar) to upwards of one hundred 
people representing the foremost ornitholo- 
gists of the country, residents of the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard, and other persons in 
the Commonwealth especially interested in 
this bird. 

The replies were overwhelmingly in favor 
of giving the Heath Hen all the protection 
possible to prevent its extinction. Practically 
all of the suggestions looking to efficient 
care of the colony are now in actual operation. 
It was proposed that we have an intensive 
study made of the bird, but this is not now 
practicable owing to the lack of funds. 

Our policy during the coming fiscal year 
(which expires November 30, 1923) will be to 
go ahead with the maintenance of the reser 
vation upon the lines pursued in the past, 
endeavoring in every direction to obtain the 
greatest efficiency. The lease of the adjoining 
property will be extended for one year, pro 
viding this is satisfactory to the owners. 

We will undoubtedly give further con 
sideration to the problem next winter, based 
on the results of the present breeding season. 
We will grow green foods to attract the birds 
in the summer, corn to be left standing for 
winter feed, kill off vermin of all kinds, and 
patrol the reservation against poachers. The 
forestry division maintains an observation 
tower in the center of the reservation as part 
of its fire-fighting equipment in the Vineyard. 

We will not place any Pheasants on 
Martha’s Vineyard, but will put forth every 
effort to continue stocking the island with 
Quail. Eventually an open season on the 
latter should provide g- ning without danger 
to the Heath Hen. 

Please feel free to write to us at any time 
on conservation matters. We _ earnestly 
invite suggestions. 

(Signed) Division oF FISHERIES AND GAMI 

In the meantime, John C. Phillips, of 
Wenham, Mass., has employed Prof. Alfred 
O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, to make a 
study of these birds and the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies is now seeking 
to secure for permanent record moving pic- 
tures of this interesting bird which may now 
disappear most any year 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUILDING FUND TO MAY 


Previously reported 
\ Life Member 
Adams, Wm. C. 
\llen, Miss Mary W. 
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Bacot, Mr. and Mrs. John V., Jr. 


Ball, Mrs. L. H. 

Bartlett, Mrs. H. 

Bartol, Mrs. J. W. 
Bellinger, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Blade, Mrs. Wm. N. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Welles 
Bourn, Allan 

Brill, Dr. A. A. 

Brown, Mrs. Wm. Clark 
Bullard, Mrs. B. F. 

Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth 
Detroit Bird Protection Club 
Dowd, Heman 

Draper, Wallace S. 

Drost, Miss Henrietta 
Fraser, Donald 

Fry, Mrs. Gladys Gordon 
Gilbert, Mrs. F. M. 
Goodell, Mrs. James F. 
Greenebaum, Mrs. James E. 
Grossmann, Mrs. Edward A. 
Harrington, George W. 
Heurtley, Arthur 

Hillhouse, Mrs. James 
Hogeman, Mrs. Eliza Jane 
Jones, Mrs. Adam Leroy 
Keidel, Mrs. Chas. 

Kuser, John Dryden 
Larsen, Miss Agnes 
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Loughran, Mrs. M. F. 
McKittrick, T. H., Jr. 
McPherson, Mrs. Marie 
Matthies, Miss Katharine 
Migel, Mrs. M. C. 
Moschcowitz, Mrs. A. V. 
Nelson, Mrs. Haviland 
Newell, Mrs. E. T. 
Nicoll, Mrs. Benjamin 
Pairce, Miss Harriet W. 
Palmer, Miss Jessie B. 
Perkins, Miss Ellen G. 


Pine Bluff (N. C.) Audubon Society 


Piquet, Miss L. S. 
Pratt, Mrs. C. M. 
Reiss, Mrs. Peter 
Robert, Samuel 
Robeson, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Rodewald, F. L. 
Russell, Mrs. Emily L. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society 


Singer, Mrs. John Vincent 
Smith, Luther Ely, Jr. 
Strong, Mrs. Edward A. 
Struthers, Miss Mary S. 
Swezy, Mrs. F. A. 
Tobias, Mrs. C. H. 
Walker, Miss Mary A. 
Warren, George C. 
Warren, George H. 
White, John Jay 


Total 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Enrolled from March 1, 1923 to May 1, 1923 


Ball, M. J. 
Ballard, Wallace M. 


Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 


Buchanan, William 
Byers, J. Frederic 


Carnegie, Mrs. George L. 


Chapman, Conrad 
Clark, Emory W. 


Clemens, Mrs. Frank G. 


Converse, Mrs. E. C. 
Davison, Alvah 
Dyett, Mrs. James S. 
Ellis, Caswell P. 


Goodrich, A. W. 
Harbison, Mrs. S. P. 
Houghton, John D. 
Iselin, C. Oliver 


McNary, Miss Ruth Raynolds 


Packard, J. W. 

Rainey, Paul J. 
Rhodes, Miss Lucy B. 
Sears, Miss Mary P. 
Thorne, Mrs. W. V. S. 
Trevor, Mrs. John B. 
White, Miss Martha R. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Enrolled from March 1, 1923 to May 1, 1923 


Adams, C. E. 

Adee, Geroge T. 
Adie, Miss M. Rosamond 
Alexander, Miss Amy B. 
Alexander, Charles C, 


Allen, Miss Elsie M. 


Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 


Allen, Mrs. H. C. 
Almy, Mrs. Samson 


Alsever, Dr. and Mrs. W. D. 
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Ames, Mrs. J. P. 
Andrews, E. A. 
Andrews, Mrs. W. L. 
Appleton, Mrs. Mary F. 
Ashbrook, Mrs. A. W ° 
Bailey, Mrs. Charles 
Bailey, Miss Jean D. 
Bailey, Louis, Jr. 

Bains, Edward 

Bains, Mrs. Edward 
Baker, William A. 
Ballou, Henry C. 
Barker, Miss Juliet 
Barbour, Mrs. Lucius B. 
Barnes, Charles W. 
Barnet, Mr. and Mrs. S. J 
Bartlett, Judge F. A. 
Bassett, Mrs. George F. 
Bates, C. T. R. 
Batchelder, Miss Mary E. 
Bazley, E. S. 

Beach, Miss Mary F. 
Begg, Mrs. Colin L. 
Behman, Mrs. Louis C. 
Beise, Dr. R. A. 
Belknap, Mrs. Waldron P 
Beller, A. 

Bensinger, Arthur, Jr. 
Benton, Wilber 

Berger, Mrs. C. Louis 
Bernheim, George B. 
Biberman, Mrs. Charles 
Bidwell, Addison 
Biggar, George C 

Bird, John B. 

Bishop, W. F. 

Bissell, P. T. B. 

Black, James D. 

Blake, Mrs. S. L. 
Blossom, Mrs. Ada E. 
Blunt, Miss Carlene 
Bonney, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Boyd, Mrs. John Y. 
Brackenridge, H. M 
Bradford, William H. 
Bray, Miss Esther Ela 
Brice, James W. 
Bridges, Henry P 
Briggs, James E 
Brinton, Bradford 
Brooks, Miss Bertha G. 
Brooks, Dr. Harlow 


Browne, William Hand, Jr 


Browning, Marriner 
Bulkley, Mrs. Jonathan 
Burnett, Miss Zila 
Burry, C. W. 

Bushnell, Burrus E. 


Sussigny, Mrs. Caroline Ade 


Button, Miss Marion H. 


Byers, Master Buckley Morris 


Calder, L. H. 
Callan, John Gurney 
Callender, G. R. 
Callender, John A, 
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Campbell, Mrs. Joseph 
Cannon, Miss Ida M. 
Carpenter, E. L. 
Carrington, Mrs. Edward 
Carty, Miss Martha 
Carver, Miss Mary Ward 
Cassel, C. G. 

Cazart, J. R. 
Chamberlain, Selah, Jr. 
Cheever, Dr. David 
Cheston, Radcliffe, Jr. 
Child, Mrs. George S. 
Claflin, Mrs. Leander C. 
Clapp, Mrs. George H. 
Clapp, Miss Katharine D. 
Clark, Elihu B. 

Clark, Mrs. Grenville 
Clark, Mrs. N. F. 

Clark, Roland H. 
Clarkson, F. C. 

Clauder, Rudolph 
Clement, Hazen 
Cleveland, Miss Lotta A. 


Clendinnen, Miss Beatrice C. 


Coats, Edward M. 
Cobb, Mrs. A. P. 
Codman, Russell, Jr. 
Cole, Robert B. 
Coleman, Aaron 
Coleman, Robert Lewis 
Colgate, Russell 
Colony, Horatio, 2d 
Comstock, Robert H. 
Cooke, George J. 
Cooper, St. Cloud 
Coster, Mrs. C. H. 
‘ousens, Mrs. John A. 
‘ovel, Miss Betsey P. 
‘owles, Alfred 

‘raft, Miss Laura F. 
‘raigie, George A. 

‘rane, Miss Caroline E. 
rane, Miss Elizabeth G. 


rittenden, James Oliver 
ross, Raymond 

rozer, George K., Jr. 
‘rutchfield, Mrs. J. S. 
‘udworth, Mrs. L. P. 
ulver, Theodore B. 
‘ummings, Stephen B. 
‘cunningham, Mrs. W. M 
‘urtis, Nelson 

ushing, Dr. Harvey 
‘ushman, Herbert E. 
‘ushman, Miss Ida 
Dabney, Miss Ellen 
Dabney, Miss Sarah H. 
Daft, A. C. 

Day, Harry L. 

Day, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Day, Miss Sarah L. 
Deane, George C. 
Decker, E. W. 

Decker, Miss M. F, 
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‘rittenden, Miss Caroline J. 


Degener, John F., Jr. 


de Grandchamp, Miss Adelaide P. 


Deigan, Fred 
Delaplaine, Henry 
de Meli, Mrs. F. M. 
Dempsey, George C. 
Dennison, Miss Mary Louise 
DePinna, Mrs. L. S. 
DeVaux, Norman 

DeVaux, Mrs. Norman 
Dickson, Frederick S. 
Dinwiddie, Mrs. W. S. 
Dodson, Miss Roxana 
Dolph, Clifford, M. 
Dornemann, Miss Ida 
Douglass, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Douthett, William G.,. Jr. 
Dowling, Frank 

Downing, Miss Bella H. 
Dressler, Oscar 

Dubuque, Hugo A. 

Dudley, Mrs. William B. 
Duel, Dr. Arthur B. 
Dulany, G. W., Jr. 

Dunbar. Miss Rose 
Dunham, Mrs. Carroll 
Dunlap, Mrs. Eliza C. 
Dustin, Miss Florence S. 
Eakins, Mrs. Thomas 
Saton, Miss Eleanor B. 
“hrenfried, Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
-hrmann, Fred J. E. 

‘Ider, George S. 

‘lliot, Arthur F. 

ndicott, Henry 

“nglehard, Miss Lucy E. 
“ngstrom, Mrs. Gertrude I. 
Erdman, Dr. Seward 
Erlanger, Abraham 
Ernestinopf, Mrs. Amalia 
Erstein, Benedict 
Estricher, Henry 

Evanston Bird Club, The 
Fales, Frederick S. 
Farnsworth, William 
Fearing, Mrs. George R. 
Fish, Erland F. 

Fiske, George F. 
FitzGerald, Desmond 
Fitzhugh, Carroll H. 
Flanigan, H. C. 

Foot, Homer, Jr. 

Ford, F. J. 

Ford, Mrs. F. 5. 

Foss, Benjamin S. 
Franklin, Mrs. R. L. 
Frederick, Karl T. 

Fritsch, Henry P. 

Frost, G. Frederick 
Fruman, J. J. 

Fry, Donald Hume, Jr. 
Frye, Mrs. James A. 
Fullerton, Hal B. 
Funkhouser, Frederick A. 
Gage, Miss Dorothy 
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Gaillard, G. Y. 
Gallowhur, Mrs. William G. 
Gammell, R. H. Ives 
Garber, D. Allyn 

Garber, Mrs. D. Allyn 
Gardner, James P. 
Garner, Mrs. Frank R. 
Gates, Mrs. Charles A. 
Gay, Eben Howard 
Geisel, Theodor R. 

Getze, Mrs. Alice Turnbull 
Gilbert, Miss Agnes H. 
Gill, Mrs. Robert Lee 
Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Gillingham, Mrs. A. H. 
Gittins, Ellis J. 
Glasscock, Mrs. A. H. 
Glenn, John, Jr. 
Glesenkamp, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Gobble, Miss M. Nellie 
Godchaux, Paul L. 
Goodman, C. E. 
Goodman, J. C. 
Gottsche, W. H. 
Graham, Charles FE. 
Graham, Miss Frances k. 
Graham, L. D. 

Graves, Mrs. Merle D. 
Gray, Morris 

Gray, Mrs. T. H., Jr. 
Greacen, Miss Eleanor M. 
Green, William E., Jr. 
Grew, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Griffin, Mrs. W. H. 
Griffith, John Perry, Jr. 
Grueby, William H. 
Gulick, Miss Anne 

Haas, Mrs. William 
Hacker, Mrs. Caspar W. 
Haddock, George 5 

Hale, Mrs. A. M. P. 
Hall, Mrs. George A. 
Hall, Robert C. 

Halsey, Charles W. 
Halsey, Miss Jane 

Ham, R. L. 

Hambach, Albert 
Hammar, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hammond, L. C. 
Hankey, Mrs. S. M. 
Hannan, Francis H. 
Hardwick, H. R. 
Hardwick, Mrs. H. R. 
Harper, H. F. 

Harriman, EF. Roland 
Harris, Mrs. Amy E. 
Haselton, Miss Joan 
Hatch, Mrs. F. S. 
Hawes, W. Gerald 
Hawkridge, Mrs. Leslie 
Hayes, Scott 

Heard, Mrs. J. Theodore 
Heine, J. F. 

Henderson, Miss M. I. 
Herget, C. G. 
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Herty, Charles H. 

Herrick, Mrs. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Hewlett, Mrs. Emma R. 
Hidden, Edward 

Hilborn, Julien J. 

Hill, Mrs. Charles 

Hird, Mrs. Samuel 

Hobart, Miss Elsa L. 
Hockenbeamer, A. F. 
Hockenbeamer, Mrs. A. F. 
Hodge, James 

Holbrook, Alexander P. 
Holliday, J. S. 

Holzman, William L. 
Hoover, in Henry 

Hopkins, Mrs. Eustis L. 
Horsford, Miss Katharine M. 
Howarth, Mr. and Mrs. T. F. 
Hubley, Grant 

Hubley, Mrs. Grant 
Hungerford, Miss Harriet R. 
Huntington, Mrs. Edward V. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. F. J. 
Hutchinson, George C., Jr. 
James, Miss Margie 
Jenkins, David W. 

Jennings, Stephen E. 
Johnson, Emmons 

Johnson, Mrs H. D. 

Jones, Mrs. Dw ight A. 
Jordan, David Starr 

Journal Company, The 
Judd, George H. 

Keeler, Mrs. Charles Bradley 
Keith, Albert G. 

Keith, Mrs. Albert G. 
Keith, Harry C. 

Kelly, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Kennedys, Bernays 

King, Miss Francisca 

King, Miss Grace W. 

King, Miss Isabella C. 
Kingsford, Miss Katharine S. 
Kinnicutt, Dr. Roger 

Klein, Horace C. 

Knapp, Dr. Arnold 
Kneeland, Mrs. Cornelia B. 
Knox, Herbert H. 

Koven, Gustav H. 

Laird, A. W. 

Laird, Miss Eleanor M. 
Lange, Miss Mathilde M. 
Lashar, Mrs. Walter B. 
Leach, Frank A. 

LeConte, Mrs. L. J. 

Lee, Miss Alice, 2d 

Lee, Mr. and Mrs. C. O’ Donnell, Jr 
Lee, Mrs. F. W. 

Lee, Rufus E. 

LeMoyne, Miss Marc ia 
Lester, Miss Mary E. 

Levy, Ephraim B. 

Lewis, @ A. 

Little, J. H. 

Little, John S. 


Loewenthal, Mrs. Julius 
Loomis, Mrs. Henry T. 
Lothrop, Lewis W. 
Lusk, Milton W. 
Lyman, George H., Jr. 
Lynch, John E. 
McCall, Sumner T. 
McCallam, Miss Eleanor G. 
McClelland, Miss Adelaide 
McCulloch, Duncan, Jr. 
McGrew, Roscoe G. 
McKay, George C. 
McKee, Miss Kate A. 
McLean, Mrs. H. 
McNear, George P. 
Mabon, Miss Janet 
Macomber, Edward S. 
Magee, William A. 
Mandl, Sidney 
Mannheimer, Morton, Jr. 
Manning, Mrs. Charles R. 
Marsh, Mrs. Harry 
Marshall, Miss M. A. 
Marsh, Royden kK. 
Mason, Miss E. F. 
Mather, Eugene H. 
May, William T. 

May, Mrs. William T. 
Mayo, Miss F. Helen 
Mead, Carl A. 

Mella, Dr. Hugo 
Merriam, Henry F. 
Merrill, George E. 
Merrill, James S. 
Merritt, Dr. Arthur Hastings 
Merritt, I. J., Jr. 
Merritt, Mrs. I. J., Jr. 
Messler, ugene L. 
Metcalf, Miss Lucille 
Middleton, Miss Isabel S. 
Miller, Cecil S. 

Miller, Fred H. 

Miller, Mrs. George 
Mills, P. J. 

Minot, William 
Mitchell, Charles EF. 
Moir, Miss Edith R. 
Moore, Barrington 
Moore, E. M. 

Morgan, Junius S., Jr. 
Morrill, Mrs. Elmer FE. 
Morse, Edward B. 
Motley, Miss Jane L. 
Mowrey, J. Hase 
Mulford, Mrs. V. S. 
Murphy, Thomas D. 
Murray, Mrs. Edward 
Muth, John B. 

Myers, C. N. 

Myers, George M. 
Myers, Holland P. 
Neeb, Mrs. H. A. 
Nelson, Julius A. 
Neustadter, L. W. 
Newbegin, Edward kK. 
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Nichols, Mrs. Julia W. Reynolds, Richard A., Jr. 
Norman, Miss Bessie A. Rice, Fred M. 

Norris, James Rice, Mrs. Kitty T. 
North, George B. Richmond, Mrs. H. P. 
Norton, Miss Ella M. Richmond, L. M. 

Norton, Mrs. E. Russell Ridgely, Mrs. Martin E. 
Ogden, David B. Riehle, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Olderman, Mrs. Katharine Riggs, Mrs. James S. 
Olmsted, Miss Mable Robbins, Mrs. Lloyd M. 
Olney, Mrs. Nora C. Robbins, Thomas P. 
Osborn, Chase S. Roberts, Miss Mary A. 
Osborn, H. Fairfield, Jr. Robinson, Mrs. Francis H. 
Osborn, Mrs. William H. Rodgers, Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Otis, Charles Rodgers, Mrs. William B. 
Page, Mrs. Kenneth B. Rogers, Mrs. H. L. 

Page, Mrs. Louis R. Rogers, Henry W. 

Paine, R. E. Rogers, Mrs. James Gamble 
Paine, Richard C. Rollins, Mrs. Daniel 
Pardee, Miss Helen Lee Rossier, Mrs. Charles A. 
Pardee, James Lee, Jr Rousmaniere, Miss Mary S. 
Pardee, Miss Margaret Mallory Russell, Samuel, Jr. 
Parker, Mrs. A. W. Russell, Mrs. Samuel, Jr. 
Parsons, Mrs. J. Lester Sanborn, W. A. 

Patterson, John S. Sandiford, Miss Alice 
Patterson, Mrs. Robert W., Jr. Sayward, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Payne, J. Milton Schirmer, Mrs. C. T. 
Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. Robert FE. Schwarz, Miss Ida T. L. 
Pearson, Mrs. Andrew C. Schwarz, Mrs. Max 
Peaslee, H. T. Sealy, Jacob 

Peck, Mrs. Frederick S. Sefton, J. W., Jr. 

Peet, Frederick T. Service, Walter D. 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte Severance, Frank W., Jr. 
Peirce, Miss Laura F. Sheppard, John Wade 
Peirce, William H. Shover, Mrs. B. F. 

Peter, Mrs. Armistead, 3d Sidenberg, George M. 
Petit, M. H. Siebert, Charles T., Jr. 
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